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The “Old Reliable’s” 
Latest Attachment. 








tee Parker 
Automatic 
Ejector. oe 






Send for 
Catalogue. 






New York Salesroom, Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. 


WILSON COMPLETE COOKING 
.sAND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 1 « Wittiaton c co 
necessary to cook in all iin @ F /| Brann 0s 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
it mented seams, no solder. ¥ 
= pat.marc 10.96. When packed may be lock- 
ed. Noexperiment.~ Man’f’rs of high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Boxes and Minnow Pails F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


Send for Circular. 
239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana, 
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Ihicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine, Wabash Avenue, 
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“MANNLICHER? iri.” 
The Haenel. 
Most Po werful Smokeless 
Rifle Manufactured. 





Calibre 8 m-m. or .315. 
Made in 24, 26 and 28-inch barrels. 


No.3. New Model. Price, $25.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen’s Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, 325 Broadway, New York City. 


Pacific Coast Agency: the Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., San Francisco. 
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Austin 
<i Loaded 
= Shells 
The Austin Cartridge Oo., “oii: 


46 Grack Shot 99 Isour Black Powder 464 Bang 99 A high brass, intermediate grade 


shell, loaded with our Smokeless Powder shell of the 
own make of Crack Shot Powder. Without doubt the greatest merit; has a strong, quick primer; is suited to 
handsomest and best Black Powder Shell on the either amateur or expert, 


market, 
&é Winner 99 Extra high brass, high-grade 


shell, representing best work. 


aa Flash 99 Is our moderate priced Smokeless 
Powder shell. They are neat in manship and materials. Suited to heavy loads of Bulk 

@ppearance and good. Suited to the field and trap Smokeless Powder. A shell for the sportsman who 

where an inexpensive shell is desired. wants the best. ! 


For sale through the jobbing and retail trade. Catalogue on application. 
All of our Shells are Guaranteed. 


Austin Cartridge Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
And 


J. L. WHITE, Manager, 
Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 


mt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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ISE men don’t go 
hunting, or fish- 
ing, or camping, 

or yachting, or pros- 
pecting, without a 
compass. 


MARBLE’S 


HANDY 
COMPASS 


attaches to outside of coat or 
vest. Ajways in sight. Can- 
not be lost, cannot be demag- 
netized. Thoroughly reliable. 
Price with revolving card and 
jeweled needle, $1.50. With 
plain jeweled needle, $1.25. 
Send for Catalogue B. 


For Sale by Dealers, or 


4 





Sor tilustrated Pamahe- W.L.MARBLE, Gladstone, Mich. 
lets and full information 

apply to your nearest ; - i 
Ticket Agent or address _ “2% 
W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! LA ; - 

Pass’r and Ticket Agent = = J 


Cuicaco & NortH-WesTERN R’y, 












GHIGAGO, ILL. 











HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 





Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur- 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
24 Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 

states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 

lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while wae 

” the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 

teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 

select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 


can be obtained suitable for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send yc u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


8. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 





sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits ry 
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“The line 


New Standard Tourist Sleeping Cars 


that crosses 


Library Observation Cars 


the 


Lighted by Acetylene Gas 


mountains 


onal 
daylight” 


New Equipment Throughout, 
Low round-trip excursion rates 
to Seattle, Portland, Puget 
Sound, Alaska and Califor- 
nia points. 
Write for booklet, “‘ Across Ameri- 
ca,’’ and full information, to 


F. I. WHITNEY, General Passengeriand Ticket Agt., 


St. Paul, Minn. 








Fishing anc ‘hunting 











Colorado posess- 
finest fishing and 


es some of the 
hunting grounds 








on earth, the TSS \ dense forests be- 
ing the natural Behe covert for elk, 
deer, and others § Qs ND «game, Its myr- 
iads of streams Lg E> teem with moun- 


° : 0", : - 4 
tain trout; its S pictoR lakes, while full 


of attractions for the angler, are also the haunt of 
millions of geese, ducks and other wild fowls. 





Splendid Accommodations 
Train Service provided for all 
to Colorado classes of 


via the passengers on the 


+ Union Pacific .. 


VERY LOW RATES 
during the Summer. 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T.A., 
Omaha, Neb. 











WINTER TOURIST TICKETS 


now on sale via 


Louisville & Nashville 
- Railroad 


Florida 


Gulf Coast 
Points 


ROUTE OF THE FAMOUS FLORIDA LIMITED 





FINEST DINING CAR SERVICE 
IN THE SOUTH. 





For Rates, Folders and Descriptive Matter, write to 


C. L. STONE, General Passenger Agent, 
Louisville, Ky. 





FLORIDA? 


Yes—I am considering it. 


Well, low round-trip Winter Tourist Rates 
are again in effect to all tourist points in Flor- 
ida and the South, via 


Southern Railway 


in connection with 


Queen & Crescent 
Route. 


Good connections, through sleepers, fine 
equipment, best of everything. Fishing sea- 
son now open in the South. Better write at 
once for fall particulars to 


G. B. Allen, A.G.P.A., J.S.McCullough, N. W.P.A., 
St. Louis, 225 Dearborn Street, 
Mo. Chicago, Ills. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Spurts Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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The largest, most luxurious day coaches of any 
American Railway are those on the 


ig Four 


Each coach is 80 feet long and seats 87 a 
comfortably. Magnificent through train service 
is maintained in connection with New York 
Central, Boston & Albany and other roads. 


ee 


Write for folders. 
Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G.P.& T.A. A.G.P.&T.A, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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50 YEARS’ 


Any one eee 
ng 
EXPERIENCE 
may 
certain our opin- 
ion free whether 
slant pa 
pro! y paten 
able. Communi- 


vege Marks 
ESIGNS agency 
CopyniGcHuts &c, curing patents. 


‘ atents taken 
through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated. weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
fournal. Terms, $3 a year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers 
$61 Broadway, NEW YORK. 






for se- 


TheNeriYork,Chicagog St JouisRR, 
Offers Three Express Trains 
Every Day Between 


Chicago and all 
Points East | 


Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 


NICKEL Par | 


Individual Club Meals, ranging 
in price from 35 cts. to $1.00; 
also service 4 la carte. Mid-day 
Luncheon, 50 cts. 








Chicago Depot: La Salle Street Station. 
City Ticket Office: 111 Adams St. 








JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 
Room 298, 
113 Adams St., Chicago. 






























re Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.0. 
| 
Fetch and © you hve «Bed Dog, 70 
meed a copy of 
A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
jag; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Bpanid,, the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dcg's Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, OHIOAGO, ILIS. 







The 


Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

F. Haberlien, is a 









Y , 
practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
System ranks high among trainers. 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The 
Hildebrandt 


Spinner. 


For Fly Fishermen. A spinner which spins and also catches fish. 
Strictly hand-made and of the best material. No swivel required. 
Made with all kinds of Feather and Buck-tail Flies. For sale by deal- 


ers. Sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


J.J. HILDEBRANDT, - Logansport, Ind. 


W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buftalo, etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First-class 
Work Guaranteed. 


259 to 265 Elm Street, 


Chicago, Ils. 










Sportsmen 


Visiting Colorado 
invariably travel 
via the . ‘os 


Colorado & 
Southern 
Railway, 


Whose lines reach all the 
Hunting and Fishing Re- 
sorts im i State. Hand. 
som: ") % 
scheduled at convenient 
hours. 


T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo, 


P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful boo 
“Picturesque Colorado,” “Fishing Pools an 
Pictures” and “Colorado Beauty Spots’? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 


je 
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“MONON ROUTE 





and C., H. & D. Ry. 


Only 8 Hours 


Between 


Chicago 


: 
: Cincinnati 
| 


Parlor and Dining Cars by day. Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars by night. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 


SOSOCCOO 
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Tell Me 
Pretty 
Maiden” 


Are there any more Railroads 
like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
an to compare with the 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge ‘“‘SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s — gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. nounced by members of American Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science, who made the 
trip in September, 1901: ‘The Latest Wonder of 
the World.” “ Nothing in PP or America that 
excels The Short Line.” “Its only l is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,”’ containing description of =. and much 
—— data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 


A. C, RIDGWAY, S. J, HENRY, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
you an bf ey Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $700, Full lined, double stitched throug or] 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat 
will last a lifetime. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other ne ye as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the t shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green Bt., Val 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks, 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
you want, if you will give us some of your time, 





tt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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Spratts Patent 


Dog Soap 


is of the greatest ie to dog owners, as it is entirely FREE 
FROM POLI , and at the same time most effective in the 
destruction of lice and fleas. Moreover, it keeps the skin 
free from scurf, prevents Mange and other skin diseases. 
No other soap should ever be used in preparing ~ for ex- 
hibition; it leaves > coat smooth and glossy. SPRATTS 
PATENT DOG SOA bps pom no Carbolic Acid or Coal Tar, 
but is nicely perfumed and aces a fine lather. Recom- 
mended by kennel owners throughout the world. Once 
tried, always used. 


IT IS THE GREATEST 


FLEA SOAP 


IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Price, 20 Cts. per Tablet by mail. 


Write for our Catalogue ,‘‘ Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs. Mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp. We also manu- 
facture specially prepared food for dogs, puppies, rabbits, 
cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds, etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog*Foods and Medicines, 










Going 
Camping ? 





tre Automatic Colt 


(Browning's Patent) 


You will find what you want in our cata- 
logue. Send for one, and see the astonishingly 
low prices we make on Everything to make 
life happy in camp, including Fishing Tackle 
and Fire-arms in all their complications. 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 





THE 20TH 
CENTURY GUN OIL, 


“3 in 1” is the only perfect gun 
oil you can buy. Cleans out the 
barrels; especially good when 
smokeless powder is used. Oils 
the mechanism, polishes the stock 
and positively prevents rust on 
the metal in any climate and any 
kind of weather. Used before 
and after shooting. 


FREE SAMPLE sent on request. 
Write today. 


G. W. COLE Co., 
169 Washington Life Building, 
New York City. 





eae 3 2:50 
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Telegraph Outfits co . at 2.25 

Battery Motors ..... $1.00 to12.00 
Lights. 





Bicycle Electric hi 00 
Electric Railway.............. 15 
Pocket Fiash Lights......... 1.50 
ee oe ee 
md for free . 
Electric Hand Lantern. and illustrates many of the most 


useful electric devices, at wonderfully s All 


ices. 
pr ractical. The lowest price in the world on everything elec- 
cal. Agents can a handsome commissions and many 
sales. Write for complete information 
OHIO ELECTRIC W ORKS, Ciev eland, Ohio. 





There Is Land 
Still Left in the 
Northwest 


And the Northern Pacific has a new and very Low 
Rate for Colonists and Homeseekers in effect from 
Sept. 15 to Nov. 30, 1903. 

This gives farmers a good chance to go homeseeking 
after crops are harvested, and any others who wish to 
move into the growing, teeming, improving North- 
west an opportunity to visit it at trifling expense. 
The finest valleys in the Northwest, good for grain, 
hay, fruits, root crops, for mixed, stock or dairy farm- 
ing, for irrigation or not, as one wishes, are found 
along the Northern Pacific or its branch or connect- 
ing lines. The growing, thriving towns are found 
there too. It is a great country. 


Call on any N. P. R. agent for rates and detailed 
information, or write to 


CHAS. 8S. FEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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COLORADO CAMPING DAYS. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


ANY of our friends have asked us, 
after seeing a report of our visit 
to the Chama Valley, what we 

found to do in Camp Sports Afield dur- 
ing the ten days there. And always at 
such a question there recurs to us the 
Frenchman’s expression of a great many 
things in a few words: 

“Tt is to laugh!” 

If ever days were full of busy hours 
and happy ones, they were those of which 
we speak; sometimes it seemed as if the 
only drawback to our enjoyment was the 
slow and sure approach of the day on 
which we must return to the city. There 
is no worrying about what shall be done 
from sunrise to the glowing of the stars, 
but what is done is a part of the uninter- 
rupted order that has been for a thou- 
sand cycles of centuries the order of the 
flower-lit valley and the snow-capped 
peak. For a little time reverting to a 
primitive condition so far as we find it 
possible, we live almost entirely in the 
past. There is no paper to be read, for 
a week, at least, and so the present is no 
more to us than the waves beneath the 
prow to one who gazes aft with steadfast 
eyes at the fast receding shores of his 
native land. The fact that you havea 


note to meet next month no longer wor- 
ries you; plans and schemes that so 
echo through the narrow pathways of 
your city life until they make sad havoc 
with your nerves, out there are as vain 
in their efforts to disturb your peace as 
would be some fool ghost that tried its 
tricks in the light of a cloudless noon. 
The past is enough to fill your 
thoughts: you know that four or five 
miles to the eastward there are upon the 
top of a mountain the traces of an an- 
cient mine and several hundred feet of 
débris along the course of a tunnel 
whose makers are unknown to history. 
You have read that, after the founding 
of the city of San Juan de Los Caballeros 
at the mouth of the river forty miles fur- 
ther south, that Coronado explored the 
country thereabouts, and it is easy to 
people the unchanging valley with his 
hosts. It is hard to believe that the 
light-footed and panther-like Apache no 
longer moves in silence through his 
haunts among the spruce: he may be 
selecting the choicest bits from the swill- 
barrel at the eating-house ten miles down 
the stream, but the dignified or the de- 
moniac shades of his ancestors are not 
with him. They haunt the camping 
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place, deprived of their terrors, and you 
forget the antics of the Junior Senator in 
the almost real imagination that fills the 
little vega or park before you with a 
host of dancing and painted savages. 

Take your horse before the sun is high 
and follow the trail to the Seven Pines 
at the mouth of the upper cafion. You 
pass the large corral of aspen poles that 
any bellowing bull could demolish if he 
had horse sense, in which at times are 
gathered the herd for various purposes: 
outside of it are troughs hewed out of 
logs, where the cattle are treated to salt 
—the one thing for which the half wild 
creatures will turn from the mountain 
grass to find. A little further on, you 
expect your horse to cross a slough that 
is black with mud and lush with iris 
leaves and water grass; she refuses, with 
anxious sidewise glances at her foal that 
follows at her heels, and, knowing it best 
to let her have her way, she follows 
along the little bank until she finds a 
place where the crossing can be safely 
made. 

As you ride at a gentle pace along the 
trail, the meadow before you is deep with 
yellowing grass and at intervals across 
the valley the cattle are in bunches of 
their own choosing, much the same as 
men. The river shines and flashes here 
and there along its course and you think 
of the trout holes you have never tried, 
that are to the fisherman as a new book 
to the lover of books. But you turn for 
a while from the river and climb the foot- 
hills that flank the Banded Peak: it is 
12,240 feet to its summit, and there the 
world is at your feet, and, although you 
can climb but a part of the way in the 
time you have, you take the steep trail 
to the foot of the red escarpment half 
way to the palisade of white sandstone 
that forms the upper band of the two 
that have given the mountain its name. 

Half a mile from the edge of the val- 
ley you come into one of the numerous 
groves of quaking asp that timber the 
slopes of the Colorado mountains and 
furnish paper for such base uses as red- 
ink journalism can alone devise, and here 
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you rest for a while; one of the rare 
mountain springs trickles at your feet 
and you drink of it with a heart full of 
thanksgiving and content. Looking up, 
you see the aspen trunks without a limb 
or twig run smooth and green to a height 
of 60 or 80 feet, there branching out in- 
to a top no more than would do for a 
four-inch tree in the city park. Some of 
the trunks are scarred with the claws of 
bears; here one has climbed perhaps ten 
feet, leaving the marks of his clutches on 
either side of the tree; he was feeling 
good and what he did upon that occa- 
sion was undoubtedly in play: you can 
find many places littered with scattered 
bones where the bear was in earnest: he 
is still a factor in the problems of the cat- 
tleman, and the hunter kills a good 
many of his kind during the year. 

At the edge of the grove there is a 
group of great spruce trees (some of 


them 30 inches through at the height of . 
a man’s head); in the space between | 


them—a place where the sunlight filters 
only at fitful intervals—the ground is 
covered two feet deep with the remains 
of cones destroyed by squirrels in get- 
ting at the seeds they contained. It 
would look as if the loads of refuse that 
lie like a heap of tan-bark over such a 
space must represent the activity and the 
sustenance of a thousand squirrels for 
many years: yet such heaps of cones de- 
stroyed are to be found everywhere in 
the woods. 

Climbing again the mountain side, you 
come to a place in all respects like a swale 
or slough at the side of a river, overhung 
with willow and alder and damp with 
moisture. Just how many thousands of 
years have elapsed since the river ran 
here, no man can tell; but the willows 
and the alders stand as they stood in 
those far-off ages, before the receding of 
the stream into the deepening valley left 
them to the strange companionship of 
the spruce and pine. 

As you come at last to the foot of the 
lower palisade of red sandstone you will 
find the way made difficult by immense 
boulders that have fallen from above, 
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from the upper escarpment. The red band 
is a thousand feet high, and although 
perhaps to be climbed where worn away 
by the water, it is better flanked from 
another side. There are wonderful hid- 
ing places for wild animals under the im- 
mense rocks that lie in confusion about, 
and they have without doubt served as 
shelter for many of the more formidable ; 
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orado grow only upon straight short 
stalks not very far from timberline. You 
may find them or not, but it will always 
be a wonder to you that the berries that 
are so common and so delicious in lower 
altitudes are with few exceptions foreign 
to the region of the Rocky Mountains. 
The “sarvice berry” is found in great 
plenty in many places among the peaks 
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CAMP SPORTS AFIELD.—Mrs. Allen, the Cardinal, the Surveyor and the Boys. 


Photo by CHARLES F. ALLEN. 





but, as you slowly make your way to the 
foot of the wall before you, no larger 
specimens than the smallest mites of 
chipmunks show themselves; they are 
more nervous than their big brothers 
about the camp and are full of curiosity. 
They attract little of your attention, for 
it is the truth that you are looking in all 
directions for raspberries, which in Col- 


and looks like a luscious blueberry: it is 
insipid and of little account except to 
cook with lemon or other acid juice in 
pies or sauce. It has never found a place 
in- the markets, although it might be 
gathered by the barrel. 

At the foot of the precipice that looms 
above you, you stop to rest a while be- 
fore returning to the valley: a hawk is 
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floating over the peak and from time to 
time its shadow glides before you; there 
is an eagle far beyond—so far that its 
cry is only heard when the aspen leaves 
are still; a large bird sits idly upon a 
ledge a hundred feet away and you set 
him in motion with your .22. It is a 
crow, the voice of whose kind you have 
never yet heard in all your trips among 
the Rockies. Magpies are there, and you 
may hear rarely the tapping of the wood- 
pecker; the robin will be seen in the 
wildest parts of the mountains—just the 
same kind of a chap that built his nest 
on your porch in the spring of the year 
—but otherwise there will be little to 
give life to the scene. The reign of quiet 
is absolute, almost, and the rest and 
blessing of such a time are beyond all 
words to tell. You can get quiet—in 
a cell, even as you may bathe in a tub; 
but one who has bathed upon a great 
mid-ocean beach or sat for hours alone 
among the silent peaks knows the little- 
ness of the imitations in our city lives. 

At last you have come again to the 
meadows, and for a mile or more you 
follow up the path toward where the riv- 
er comes from the cafion’s mouth; at 
the upper end of the meadow, where it 
narrows to a point and terminates, you 
come upon a spot that is full of the glory 
of the beautiful work that Nature some- 
times does: here are acres upon acres of 
yellow flowers that shade on the down- 
ward slopes imperceptibly into as many 
acres of purple asters, as if a part of a 
vivid sunset had been painted there. The 
Cardinal (who was one of our party) 
drank in the beauty of the place with 
rapture and delight, and yet, in despite 
of the fact that he is one of the most em- 
inent of our divines, he was still enough 
of a farmer to tell us afterward, in a won- 
derful talk about the useless things of 
life, how much better it would have been 
with wheat or other grain in place of the 
almost wanton floral display ; for all that, 
no one more enjoyed the fields of gold 
and royal purple flowers than did he, and 
afterwards, when we crossed a valley 
west of the Toltec Gorge—aflame with 
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the yellow petals of some humble mem- 
ber of the family of Composite and 
seamed throughout its length with two 
dark streaks made by wagon wheels—the 
whole party had a chance to share with 
us in the beautiful sight. 

After you have tied out your horse, to 
graze and fight flies until your return, 
there are before you several hours of 
sport with the rod and reel, as you fish 
up the stream until you are almost under 
the ribbon-like falls that hang from the 
lofty wall of the northern side of the 
main cafion, a cascade estimated to be 
300 feet high—a stream of silver from 
the top of the range. 

In the shaded places along the stream, 
where the brush meets overhead beneath 
the spruce and pines, the mink is often 
seen and the water ousel, the image of a 
cat-bird, precedes you—stopping on 
some smooth stone to dip-dip- dip, before 
disappearing beneath the water in its 
search for food. By the time you have 
landed perhaps 30 trout and feel that any 
greater number would be wasted, owing 
to the limit of seven people’s capacity for 
fish, it is along in the afternoon and it 
will be 4 o’clock before you will see the 
ladies waving their handkerchiefs from 
the camp to welcome the wanderers 
home. 

When your trout are dressed and 
wrapped in a gunnysack and put in the 
cool cellar (dug under the roots of a fall- 
en tree by the always thoughtful mem- 
ber of the party, who has been named 
the Surveyor for his practical ideas), 
there is work to do in getting wood for 
the stove and the evening fire, and you 
round the boys up and spend an hour 
in the pleasant task. It is remarkable 
how much wood a sheet-iron camp stove 
can devour in the course of a day, but it 
does good work if properly handled. 
With a little practice, the ladies of Camp 
Sports Afield were able to do such fancy 
cooking as the making of the lemon pies 
that have been already spoken of in the 
October number. 

The day is now “far spent and the 
night is at hand.” If it has been a cloud- 
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less day, the sunlight in the great dark 
trees that fill the little cafion of the trib- 
utary by which you are camped is turn- 
ing fast into the golden glow that is the 
pure and intense glory of the other 
world, silent and awe-full in its calm se- 
renity. The east is growing dark, but 
over the range that rises to its height 
immense across the valley a bright star 
glitters above the fringe of firs; the new 
moon, that has been plainly in sight all 
the afternoon, begins to glow as if its un- 
seen crew had lit their cressets and their 
holy lamps upon the ocean of Eternity. 

Then supper comes in the big mess 
tent, with candles for illuminants and ap- 
petites that stand beside each one like 
unseen fairies turning all to viands won- 
derful. At one meal in Camp Sports 
Afield we had hot biscuit, stewed grouse, 
fried trout, cucumbers sliced, a pan of 
fried mushrooms of the finest quality, hot 
cocoa, and many other things that go 
with every meal—finishing off with the 
first of the lemon pies that seemed to 
wear an aureole of crisp and cream. 

In the later hours, about the camp- 
fire’s light and warmth, the Surveyor 
tells us stories of the White Plateau or 
the North Fork of the Gunnison—some- 
times such stories that the boys look 
over their shoulders into the darkness 
and get as close to the others as they 
are allowed to be. And then, with a 
heaping of the fire with boughs to light 
the distant tents, every one goes to rest. 

This is the history of a day. Is there 
anything of monotony in this? There 
are other things for other days; and, be- 
fore you realize it, it is time to pack and 
be gone. Will the Lady Cardinal for- 
get the day when she returned trium- 
phant with 24 trout she had caught in 
the forenoon beside the sunlit stream, 
where the upland plover circled about 
her as she passed their nests and fields 
of blossoms lay beside the path? Will 
the boy with the big hat grow so old 
that he will not recall the moment when 
he landed the one-pound trout from the 
pool beside the great black rock? 

We may forget the mosquitoes that 


bit us for a day or two, till the rain was 
done; the blisters we raised; the sun- 
burns that we had. But in all our mem- 
ories that endure there will be no recol- 
lection of weariness of mind or days that 
hung upon our hands. 

As we looked at the name upon our 
largest tent, we thought of one who 
toiled on through the changing years in 
the bustle of the Great City of the Lakes. 
Over his office door was the same name 
— Sports Afield—and there he strives 
with faithful and unselfish hands to gath- 
er from the four parts of the earth things 
to please the thousands whose generous 
patronage is so much appreciated. We 
wished that he could have been with us; 
we drank his health from the living wa- 
ters of the eternal hills; and afterwards, 
when the alchemy of the kodak man re- 
vealed to us the beautiful picture the 
Surveyor had caught in the morning 
light, we hoped that in days to come the ~ 
Sefior Don Claudio might many times 
look upon the scene, and say to himself 
with undoubting faith, 

“Here dwelt true friends in happy days.” 

The memories of our camp are to be 
with us all the years we live: a great pic- 
ture is not to be forgotten. And so we 
remember the Valley of the Chama as a 
beautiful stage that Nature built for us, 
whereon to play our parts—a stage with 
shifts of glorious scenery and radiant 
lights moved from above, bedecked with 
miles of meadows full of flowers, at night- 
time lit with glowing fires and full of 
peace and rest. Let those who have 
shared with us, perhaps beneath other 
skies, the pleasures of outdoor life listen 
at midnight to the song of the soul that 
sings to us the melody of the Long Ago: 


‘“*And the name of this Isle is Long Ago, 
And we bury our treasures there: 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow; 
There are heaps of dust, but we love them so! 
There are trinkets, and tresses of hair. 


There are hands that are waved, when the fairy shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air; 
And we sometimes hear, through the turbulent roar, 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone-before, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 
O! remembered for aye be the blesséd Isle, 
All the day of our life, till night! 
And when evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing to slumber a while, 
May that Greenwood of soul be in sight!” 
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N 1880 I lived at the extreme west- 
ern edge of Lake Erie, in Michigan, 
and adjacent to as fine duck marsh- 

es as one may find in the United States 
today. I refer to the Swan Creek 
Marshes, which are located in the east- 
ern part of Monroe County, about eight 
miles north of its capital. 

While not so extensive as the Mon- 
roe Marshes to the south or the Mou- 
rille Marshes to the north, they at times 
furnished as good shooting as the most 
ardent sportsman could desire. At all 
times during the open season fair shoot- 
ing could be depended upon, and again 
I have seen ducks and geese so plentiful 
that it would have required a full regi- 
ment of shooters to keep them out of 
the bays during the daylight hours. 

During the fall months the water was 
usually at a low stage, which meant but 
a few inches of water over the semi- 
liquid mud that seemed bottomless. In 
the fall I learned that an unusual num- 
ber of blue-wing teal were frequenting 
these marshes, and I resolved to go af- 
ter them. One night, when we had staid 
a little late punt shooting, a friend and 
myself were coming out of the bay 
about dusk, when a big flock of teal 
spun by us. Scarcely had they disap- 
peared, when, a few yards to the north, 
another bunch of them winged by, and 
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these were followed immediately by a 
swarm—passing directly overhead. We 
could feel the rush of air from their 
wings and instinctively dodged — al- 
though they passed fully 6 feet above 
us. They continued to stream by us in 
the gathering darkness, and long after 
(when they could not even be seen) we 
could hear their myriad wings. 

Some point west of us, among the rice 
beds, was apparently their destination, 
and we resolved right then and there to 
locate them if it took a week’s work. 

The migrating season was not yet on 
and some magnificent shooting could be 
secured if we were successful in finding 
their hiding place. 

An early hour the following morning 
found us prowling among the rice fields 
and ponds, and, though we worked over 
all the accessible portions of the terri- 
tory, not a teal could we see. We 
jumped a few wood ducks and mallards, 
bagging several of each, but the game 
we so ardently sought for was to us in- 
visible. We had their line of flight used 
the previous evening for a guide, but it 
did not avail us. Toward sunset we 
gave up the search and repaired to the 
low sandy beach, which the incoming 
birds had crossed the night before. Di- 
rectly after sunset they began to stream 
in as they had done on the previous 
night. The light being in the west, we 
were unable to see well toward the east, 
and they would come out of the dark- 
ness and be past us like a flash. If we 


did not catch them incoming, it was 
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worse than useless to shoot at them, be- 
cause all the birds got down would then 
fall among the dense, high reeds of the 
marsh and would be lost. By shooting 
while they were still east, we got our 
birds down on the sandy beach; so we 
had to stand at the ready and take a 
quick snap-shot at their shadowy forms 
as they loomed up in the gathering 
darkness. 

It grew dark rapidly, and our fun was 
soon ended for the night. While it was 
still light enough to shoot, I met with a 
peculiar accident. I had taken a “hurry 
up” shot at a small flock, and, as I was 
taking the gun from my shoulder, a 
dead bird struck me just above the 
bridge of my nose; the sand-bar rose up 
and hit me on the back of my head at 
almost the same instant. The shock 
knocked me foolish, and if I had been 
alone, and had fallen in water a foot in 
depth, I would surely not have lived to 
recite this narrative. This ended the 
sport for me and I had a beautiful pair 
of optics “en fresco” the next day, to- 
gether with a neck which was stiff and 
sore for a week. However, we picked 
up 21 birds from our night’s sport and 
left for home. I had again carefully 
marked the line of flight and was more 
than ever determined to ferret out the 
hiding place of the birds on the succeed- 
ing morning or leave my remains in 
Dominique Marsh. There remained but 
one place still to ‘be explored and that 
was to be the objective point for the 
morrow. 

Eager for the sport, the next forenoon 
found us prowling about the wild-rice 
fields. I was satisfied that the birds 
were staying up in a swampy and al- 
most inaccessible place in the marsh 
known as Coulée Dominique. That 
there were a few ponds of open water 
up the Coulée I did not doubt, but a full 
half-mile of wild rice, growing as thickly 
as it could and standing about 8 feet 
above the shallow water in which it 
grew, with bottomless mire beneath it, 
were the barriers that we were forced to 
break down and overcome. To push a 
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boat through that tangle was not to be 
dreamed of. But it was by boat or bal- 
loon that the trip must be made, if made 
at all. I was determined to get up the 
Coulée, and my friend and I very brave- 
ly started to punt our boat through the 
wilderness of wild rice and mud. Ata 
hundred feet we were out of breath, out 
of patience, and out of temper. To ag- 
gravate us all the more, a small bunch 
of teal skimmed close by and disap- 
peared in the direction in which we 
were heading. 

“Skin off your clothes,” I said to my 
partner, “‘and let’s get out and wallow 
the boat through this or bust.” 

I began to shed my outer garments. 
My friend looked at that bottomless 
bog, and, with visions of snapping tur- 
tles, leeches and water snakes, shook his 
head and declined with thanks. I strip- 
ped to my under-clothing and socks and 
got over the side of the boat. Together 
we pushed and pulled and managed by 
herculean efforts to advance for another 
hundred feet. I then got into the boat 
and rested while my friend pulled the 
leeches from my back. (Those slimy 
waters and that reeking mud seemed to 
be literally alive with the pestiferous and 
vampire-like creatures.) After having 
rested sufficiently, I told my friend to re- 
main in the boat until I returned. I then 
took our two 10-foot push-paddles, and, 
getting over the side of the boat, began 
to flounder off in the direction in which 
the flock last seen had gone. I mowed 
a trail through the rice and made quite 
a bit of headway. I could not touch 
bottom, but, by resting the long paddles 
on the heavy growth of rice, I was able 
to keep my head and shoulders out of 
the mire — meantime plunging, strug- 
gling and floundering ahead. When I 
had reached a point about 200 yards 
from the boat, I found a long, slenaer 
streak of open water, and jumped a pair 
of wood ducks. They arose squealing, 
and, circling back, passed east over the 
route I had just traversed. My partner 
had heard them and was ready for a 
shot as they came by. I heard him 
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banging away at them and then—Ye 
gods and little fishes! what a rumpus he 
did start ! 

With a noise like thunder, a mass of 
teal arose about 100 yards ahead of me 
that simply eclipsed anything that I had 
ever dreamed of. There was nothing in 
sight but teal. They darkened the sun. 
The air was full of their wings. Had I 
swung one of those long paddles aloft, 
I verily believe that I could have 
knocked some of them down as they 
skimmed along over the tips of the tall 
rice. I wallowed back to the boat as 
quickly as I could over the trail I had 
made in the rice, and by following this 
path which I had broken, by dint of ef- 
fort and with the aid of the paddles we 
were able to get the boat through into 
the strip of open water. Meantime I 
had remained in the water, with my 
partner valiantly assisting me in the task 
of forging the boat ahead into the hunt- 
er’s paradise beyond. We put the birds 
up without shooting at them, and then 
they began to come back in small 
bunches. When fairly in the open I 
clambered back into the boat and got 
rid of the leeches which I had accumu- 
lated during my long stay in the mire. 

We could not pick up a single bird 
which did not drop into the open water. 
The rice was so heavy on either side of 
the long pond that it was a waste of 
time to attempt to retrieve a bird ten 
feet from its edge. The teal would 
skim over the rice at the east end of the 
open water, and, when about half-way 
up the pond, would make a quick turn 
to the south and were over the rice 
fields in the fraction of a second. We 
had muzzle-loading guns and a bad case 
of the rattles from having worked so 
hard getting our boat through. Still, 
we began to get them down in pretty 
fine shape until my partner’s gun went 
wrong. A scale in the right barrel 
turned up in such shape that the metal 
tip of the ramrod caught it and turned it 
over so that he was unable to get the 
rod down to load that barrel. He was 
afraid to use the gun again. By 5 


o’clock the last load of ammunition was 
exhausted and there was nothing for us 
to do but return home. We picked up 
43 blue-wings, and left at least 30 more 
in the rice which we could not retrieve. 
So ended our first day among the blue- 
wings on Coulée Dominique. 

On arriving home that night, I found 
a Methodist minister at my house. He 
had come to enjoy a hunt with me. 
This same Dominie was the prince of all 
the clergy which it has been my pleas- 
ure to meet, and I cannot truthfully say 
anything that can in the least detract 
from the dignity of his calling. A bet- 
ter, cleaner shot or gentleman I have 
never met, and he knew a good horse as 
thoroughly as he knew his ritual and a 
good gun equally with the moral law. 
The man who could throw dust into his 
eyes upon the road had a good horse 
and the man who went shooting with 
him was ready to divide the game at 
night, rather than take for his share that 
which he found in his shooting coat. 
When he went hunting with me the 
next day he said to me, by way of an in- 
troductory: ‘“ William, my next sermon 
will be delivered from the pulpit, and I 
expect to see you at your usual place at 
the organ. We are HUNTING today.” I 
took the suggestion offered, and we as- 
sociated in the field and marsh after- 
wards as hunters and not as pastor and 
parishioner. But to resume the thread 
of my story. 

The next morning the wind was blow- 
ing a howling gale from the west and I 
knew by its sound as it swept around 
the corners of our farmhouse that no 
water could be found in that marsh on 
that day and that no boat could be got- 
ten up into Coulée Dominique. The 
only thing we could do was to attempt 
it by way of the land. The day wasa 
raw and cold one, although the temper- 
ature was not quite at the freezing point. 
We drove by the road as nearly as pos- 
sible to our destination and then opened 
a rail fence and went through the woods. 
Picketing the horse in a sheltered place, 
we reconnoitered. About 50 yards of 
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bog and wild rice separated firm ground 
from the slender strip of water which 
represented the liberal sized pond of the 
day before. The rice was so high that, 
unless we could get clear out to its 
edge, we could not see the birds as they 
skimmed along, although they were vis- 
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stumps—in fact, everything and any- 
thing that would serve as a foothold and 
enable us to stand within the limits of 
our long boots and navigate the mire. 
After a hard half hour’s work we suc- 
ceeded in building a bridge that held up 
the weight of the Rev. Mr. W. as he 























‘“*William, a peculiar thing happened just now.”’ 





ible to us as they made the turn south- 
ward to go over the high cover going 
out, 75 yards away. I saw at once that 
we must get out to the extreme edge or 
our trip would be a blank. I began to 
bridge the bog by going back into the 
timber and carrying out small logs, 
limbs of trees, chunks of half rotted 


stood upon it near the edge of the wild 
rice. 

The teal had been spinning up pretty 
regularly during all of this time and the 
Rev. Mr. W was becoming pretty 
anxious. When once located he begam 
to do some very effective work, but was 
dropping too many of the birds across 
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the pond in the rice and cripple brush. 
It required quite a bit of remonstrance 
on my part to prevail upon him to re- 
member the tip I had given him. How- 
ever, he began to hold that second bar- 
rel, even when they were within easy 
killing distance. I did but little shoot- 
ing myself, as my time was pretty well 
occupied in adding to the collection of 
driftwood upon which he was perched 
to keep him afloat. The mass kept 
sinking continually and I was obliged to 
keep at work constantly in replenishing 
it, as also in adding to the bridge which 
led out to his half-way blind. At noon 
we ate our lunch upon the unstable cor- 
duroy, and I took a shot or two at the 
teal as they hummed by. 

A humorous incident occurred while 
I was on the corduroy with him that will 
bear repetition here. A fine bunch of 
birds showed up in the east—at which we 
both took a shot. As I was quite a bit 
in his rear at the time, and as our guns 
exploded at practically the same instant, 
he did not realize that I had fired a shot. 
The flock was scattered—some of the 
birds flying high and some of them low. 
I had taken a low bird and doubled it 
up; he took a high bird and killed it 
stone-dead. Breaking his gun, he ex- 
tracted the empty shell, blew the smoke 
out of the barrel, and in his broad Scotch 
accent said: “ William, a peculiar thing 
happened just now. I shot at a bird in 
the top o’ the flock and killed it. With 
the same load I killed a bird just below 
it and more than 30 feet away. Won- 
derful! man, I do not understand it.” (I 
thought the story good enough to keep 
and therefore did not then undeceive 
him. Should this catch the eye of the 
Rev. Mr. W. , he will now under- 
stand it. 

About 1:30 o’clock my clerical friend 
began to grow inquisitive as to my 
method of gathering the birds. I told 
him to leave that part of it to me, but to 
keep right on landing the teal out in the 
pond. The water had drained itself out 
of the marsh, until the open was no 
more than 20 feet in width, and about 6 
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inches in depth. The mud, however, 
was bottomless and of the consistency 
of batter. I went back into the woods 
and near an old dry tree-top kindled a 
fire. This done, I went into a nearby 
thicket and with my hunting knife cut a 
pole as long as I could readily handle. 
Returning to the fire, I stripped to my 
nether garments, and, sans hat, sans 
shirt, I got after those ducks with the 
Rev. Mr. W protesting strenuously. 
I was out to retrieve, and I did so. I 
wallowed shoulder deep in the mire, un- 
til I had a goodly lot of the birds safely 
where they could be easily carried to 
our rig, picketed in the timber. When 
I had retrieved all that I could, I re- 
turned to the fire and with my overcoat 
about me seated myself to get warm. 
Pretty soon, during a lull in the shoot- 
ing, the Rev. Mr. W. noticed that I 
had not yet dressed. He came over 
the bridge to the fire and declared very 
emphatically that he would not fire an- 
other shot unless I would agree to dress 
and leave the remainder of the birds to 
be gathered on the following day. Not 
wishing to curtail his sport, I partially 
agreed to this and he went back and 
resumed operations against the teal. 

That day was a red-letter one for him. 
He stated many times since that he nev- 
er expected to enjoy another experience 
which could compare with it. 

A blue-wing teal in a strong wind is 
about as tough a proposition as you can 
offer to an old and practiced shot. The 
amateur cannot expect to do anything 
at that kind of work. The Rev. Mr. 
W. laced them out in beautiful style, 
but constantly complained of not being 
able to use the second barrel. He 
would say: ‘Why, man! that’s me best 
barrel!” There is no use in the killing 
of a duck that could not be recovered, 
so I was obliged to lay great stress on 
one barrel; for, had he employed the 
second, he would have invariably put 
the bird far over in the wild rice where 
even a dog could not have retrieved it. 

About 4 o’clock I left the fire fora 
second mud bath, with the Rev. Mr. 
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emphatically reiterating his pro- 
testations. I plunged in and began to 
gather such birds as I could. Upon 
the south mud bank there lay thirty- 
five, and with the aid of my pole I suc- 
ceeded in getting 12 of them, leaving 23. 
I was compelled to abandon them, for 
they lay just beyond my reach. I was 
up to my arm-pits in the mire and could 
not, for the life of me, go another inch 
forward. Many more were just beyond 
my reach in the tall rice, where nothing 
but a steam dredge could have secured 
them that day. I very reluctantly aban- 
doned these birds and proceeded to get 
the others ashore. I washed as best I 
cduld—standing on a half submerged 
log; and then, clayey as was old Father 
Adam when he came from the hands of 
his Creator, I got into my clothes. 
Getting our game, guns and ourselves 
into the rig we hied for home pretty well 
satisfied with the day’s sport. The Rev. 
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Mr. W was overjoyed with his un- 
expected good fortune in ‘‘striking it 
just right.”” When we counted up at 
home we found that our score stood 97 
blue wings and 4 wood ducks for the 
day’s outing. This ended the slaughter 
of blue-wing teal in our vicinity for that 
year, as a heavy frost came that night, 
and when I visited the locality the fol- 
lowing day, with a strong east wind and 
high water, not a teal was to be seen. I 
picked up nearly 30 of the dead birds 
that I had been compelled to leave the 
previous day. 

The Right Rev. Mr. W. is still 
expounding the Gospel somewhere with- 
in the confines of Michigan, while I am 
visiting the trade in the role of commer- 
cial missionary ; but I will venture the 
guess that the ears of the Dominie and 
Drummer alike burn a trifle when the 
memory of our much /0o successful day 
comes in retrospection. 








SNOWFALL. 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


A bitter chill has fallen o’er the land 
In this dull breathlessness of afternoon: 
Voiceless and motionless the maples stand, 
Heart-broken, with each other to commune 


In silent hopelessness. 


The cold grey sky 


Has blotted out the mountain’s misty blue, 
The nearer hills are palled in sombre guise 
Where shivering gleams of fitful light fall through. 


Then comes the snowfall, as pale Autumn folds 
A misty bridal veil about her hair, 
And lingers waiting in the yellowed wolds 
Until her wintry bridegroom greet her there. 
The hills are hidden and we see the woods 
Like hosts of phantoms in the waning light. 
The grassless fields, the leaf-strewn solitudes 
Grow dim before the fast oncoming night. 


The lonely meadows pale and whiten swift, 
The trees their tracery of ermine weave, 
Like larger flakes dim flocks of snowbirds drift 
Across the fading landscape of the eve. 
Darkness comes early and beneath its wings 
We see a wraith-like world with spectres filled— 
Naught but cold semblances of real things 
As though Earth’s breathing were forever stilled. 
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UNDER THE LIVE OAKS. 


By JAMES 8S. COMPTON, A. B. 


HEN chill November comes and 
the soft-falling snow begins to 
sift through the branches of bare 

and leafless trees, the confirmed resorter 
bethinks him of the South, and, if his 
purse measures up to his desires, makes 
definite plans for a trip to Snowless 
Land. East Florida, West Florida, the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast and Western 
Louisiana, each has its own peculiar at- 
tractions: each needs to be visited to be 
appreciated; each can be reached at 
moderate expense by the great trunk 
lines of the South. 

The bit of Gulf coast extending from 
Ocean Springs past Biloxi, Mississippi 
City and Pass Christian to Bay St. Louis 
is a region of superior attractions to 
tourists of all classes. No town between 
St. Augustine and the Rocky Mountains 
has had a longer or more interesting his- 
tory than the quaint old French-Spanish- 
American city of Biloxi. Settled when 
the 17th century was tottering to its 
grave in the forgotten past, it has seen 
the passing of Iberville and Bienville, 
the days when, as a part of the Province 
of West Florida, it was a bone of con- 
tention between Saxon and Castilian, 
the fiercer struggle of Saxon against 
Saxon, and the piping times of peace of 
our own day. 

Many of our resorts are characterized 
by too much newness: on every hand 
crude and uninteresting buildings attest 
the fleeting nature of the population; 
everything speaks of the bald, bare Pres- 
ent. Not so here at Biloxi. Narrow 
streets without sidewalks, quaint old 
houses with a half-foreign air give his- 
toric perspective to the place and add a 
charm which no sum of money could 
buy. The semi-tropical vegetation, the 
bananas, oleanders, oranges and great 
rose gardens with their riot of color and 


fragrance tell of a more than generous 
climate. These rose gardens are es- 
pecially alluring to Northerners, unac- 
customed to seeing the finest teas and 
monthlies blooming as freely in the open 
air at Christmas as in the best hot- 
house. Maréchal Niel, La France, Clo- 
thilde Soupert, Papa Gontier, the Bride 
and a hundred other species fully as 
beautiful gladden the hearts of the lov- 
ers of the queen of flowers. If these 
features of the vegetation mentioned 
were not enough to set this region apart 
from all the great land mass to north- 
ward, there are the long-leafed pine and 
ever-present live oak with its pendent 
streamers of Spanish moss to give plen- 
ty of local color. This moss, hanging 
from the branches of the trees, gives a 
weird, sombre beauty to the landscape— 
a suggestion of Nature’s curtained mys- 
teries, forever luring, forever tantalizing 
him who would penetrate her fastnesses 
and learn her secrets. 

The most of us born and reared in 
the Mississippi Valley know little or 
nothing about the ocean; but if the 
blood of the old Sea Kings flows in our 
veins our pulses leap and bound when 
we see the blue expanse stretching out 
before us. There is in the blood a heri- 
tage of love for Old Ocean and his ways 
that not all the cares of business can 
drown nor the forces of early training 
quite stifle. With the bright Mississippi 
sun above us, the flowers of a snowless 
winter in full bloom about us, the mock- 
ingbird to voice our content, and over 
and through all the murmur of pine and 
sea lapping the sand at our feet, the 
mood to enjoy takes complete posses- 
sion: the cup of the senses is filled to 
the brim. 

On Christmas Day of 1902 my friend 
Patton and I set out from Biloxi to 
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make a pilgrimage to Beauvoir. Surely 
the day was a good one on which to 
drop all sectional prejudices and ani- 
mosities that the mention of the name 
of Jefferson Davis and his Lost Cause 
might arouse. The spirit of Christmas 
does not agree with hatred for those we 
had never seen; so for the day we were 
Cavaliers and Southrons, as, lunch box 
and camera in hand, we walked down to 
the beach to take the splendid shell road 
which parallels this beach for miles. 
Right here a word about this shell road 
will not be out of place. The oyster 
shells of which they are built are 
brought from the canneries and dumped 
as they are needed. In the course of a 
few years they are ground down till 
they form a firm, solid road, mud and 
dust proof, superior even to the famous 
limestone pikes of Blue Grass Kentucky. 
Travellers from Florida, disgusted with 
its sand, on coming to this coast never 
tire of singing the praises of Biloxi and 
its roads 

Out through the suburbs we strolled 
—past the stately old Southern man- 
sions, past the light-house in its coat of 
dazzling white—to the edge of town, 
where the road plunges into the forest. 
Long-leafed pine, alternating with mag- 
nolia or bay, with an underbrush of pal- 
metto and yupon, made us indeed feel 
that Kentucky with its frost and mud, 
with its cheerless wind howling through 
leafless trees, was far away. 

It was quite late when we left Biloxi. 
Our two-mile walk made us think of 
the lunch box and its contents; so we 
threw ourselves down on the needles in 
the shade of a fine pine and turned our 
attention to the eatables. Many a 
Christmas dinner have I eaten north of 
Forty, where the wind piled the snow 
in drifts against our windows and sang 
a mournful song as it turned the corner 
of the house; the very cold suggestive- 
ness of the music made a man hitch his 
chair closer to the stove to enjoy more 
completely its generous warmth: this 
was my first in Snowless Land—may it 
not be my last! Growing in the thick 
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moss at the foot of a bay a white violet 
lifted his modest face. For a moment 
the strangeness of it all quite over- 
whelmed me. Can this be Christmas 
Day, with the warm Gulf wind purring 
about my ears, the dinner eaten in the 
shade of the pine, the violet blooming at 
my feet? 

Dinner over, we walked on—stopping 
at last in front of a long, low house, half 
hidden among the trees : everything, from 
the spacious yard with its wealth of beau- 
tiful trees to the broad veranda running 
across the entire front of the house, was 
typical of the Old South. This was 
Beauvoir, for many years the home of the 
much praised and much execrated idc 
and hero of the Lost Cause—Jefferson 
Davis. On this veranda (or gallery, as 
it is ca'led in the Far South) he used to 
sit with his friends and review with them 
the stir:ing days from ’60 to’65 ; of which 
he could truthfully say, with Aéneas, 
Quorum magna pars fui. Here he used 
to grasp the hands of the old Confeder- 
ates who had followed Lee and Forrest 
to many a bloody field; here too he re- 
ceived the delegations from the North 
that had come from sympathy or curi- 
osity to see the man who for four long 
years directed the affairs of the Confed- 
eracy. How fitting that this typical son 
of the Old South should spend his last 
days in this spot, where Nature had 
made it possible for him, if anywhere on 
earth, to forget the sting of defeat and 
disappointed ambition. 

Although the Old South is strongly 
entrenched in this coast country, it is not 
quite supreme. The New South, with 
its saw-mills and oyster canneries, is wak- 
ing the towns up to some of the possi- 
bilities, waiting only the touch of energy 
and business ability to become realities. 
Both Front and Back Bay at Biloxi have 
some of the latter establishments—a 
fruitful source of revenue and odor, as 
our old friend Tacitus might say. 
Charles Dickens, in one of his books, 
said that the first man to eat an oyster 
must have been very brave as well as 
very hungry. So he must have been; 
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but the man who can pass through a 
cannery, where twenty brands of the 
toothsome cove oyster are put up out of 
the same vat, and still retain his fondness 
for said cove oyster, is either a hero ora 
blockhead. 

Oysters fresh from the brine served on 
the half shell are, however, a treat for the 
epicure. Just enough of Old Ocean re- 
mains on them to give the bivalves the 
proper salty flavor. I remember very 
distinctly the day when I made this dis- 
covery for myself of the superior quali- 
ties of the fresh oyster. A friend and I 
had set out to walk along the beach 
from Gulfport to Biloxi—a distance of a 
dozen miles. Starting rather late, we 
sauntered along—arriving in Mississippi 
City about 5 o’clock. On the right of 
the road, just between it and the water, 
stood a small structure, across the front 
of which was printed in big letters Oys- 
TER SALOON. My companion suggested 
that we step in and have a lunch. The 
old Slavonian who kept the little shop 
soon had spread before us a peck of drip- 
ping oysters on the half shell within easy 
reach. Never before had oysters tasted 
so fine: imagine our surprise, when, after 
eating a dozen and a half apiece, we were 
told that the bill for both of us was just 
15 cents, May the old Slavonian’s tribe 
incr ase ! 


Winter does not exhaust this coast’s 
attractions. In the summer, when the 
whole Southland lies panting under the 
fervor of an Indian sun, the good people 
of New Orleans come to this region to 
bathe and keep cool. The sun—only 
seven degrees from the perpendicular— 
gives us the best he has in the shop; but 
a sea breeze by day and a land breeze by 
night helps mightily to moderate what 
would without them be a suffocating 
temperature. Pleasure reigns supreme, 
Business, care, worry are all forgotten; 
even religion is shelved for a more con- 
venient season. Eat, drink and be mer- 
ry : sufficient unto the day are the pleas- 
ures thereof; enjoy today, for tomorrow 
may never come. During the long 
moonlit evenings of July, August and 
September, great crowds of summer vis- 
itors promenade up and down the beach, 
enjoying the relaxing coolness after the 
day’s heat. 

Winter, spring, summer or fall, the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast is interesting and 
inviting—full of amusement, sport and 
true enjoyment for all who come. It is 
not quite an earthly Paradise, but it 
comes as near being one as any section 
of equal area between the Passamaquod- 
dy and the Gila. 


FROSTY MORNIN’S. 


By JOE CONE. 


I. 
O! I like these frosty mornin’s 

When it’s lyin’ white an’ thick 
On the walls an’ tumbled fences 

An’ the banks uv Lizzard Crick. 
Puts a spring in heel an’ elbow, 

An’ a lustre in the eye, 
An’ a feller feels like goin’ 

Where the game an’ fishes hie. 


II. 

O! I like these frosty mornin’s 
When the air is keen an’ still, 

An’ the cider’s drippin’ freely 
Over there in Martin’s mill. 

June is fine an’ full uv promise, 
With its roses red an’ thick; 

But I like beyend all others 
Frosty mornin’s on the Crick. 
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M-M yah! um-m-yah, yah, yah! It 
was many great suns ago, Wah- 
tah-na—before the big gun of the 

white soldier thundered; when the sand- 
hills were sleepy ; when the coyote yelped 
in the draws as our people came back 
over the trail from the setting sun with 
the winter’s meat. The smoke from our 
tepees curled lazily then, Wah-tah-na, 
and did not scatter in fear that the White 
Man would come with speaking thunder 
to drive us from our lands. Old Weenah 
was young in those days. Her eye was 
bright and her hair like the darkness and 


her feet were swift. See yonder, where - 


the buzzard is flying over the trees— 
there by the big white rocks. The days 
had grown still and bright; the sumac 
was almost the color of the sunset; the 
creeping vine was shedding its leaves and 
the grass was harsh and rustled in the 
might winds. Weenah sat many hours 
Ahere, to watch the moon come over the 
hills; for when it should come red and 
found, our people were to return from 
the hunt. The children were hungry 
and the dogs gnawed the bones the vul- 
tures had left. 

One night the moon came—red and 
round—and Weenah bent her ears to 
‘the trail to listen for the noise of the 
epee poles dragging behind the ponies; 
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but she only heard the dry 
grass. Once she thought she 
heard the cry of the hunters, 
and she bent lower and held 
her breath; but there was no 
swish, swish, swish! Then she 
@ sat upon a log and her heart 
ached and a lump came in 
her throat and the rain from her eyes; 
for the moon did not turn to white and 
she trembled— for the Cheyennes were 
revengeful. Weenah remembered when 
they came and burnt our village and 
drove away our ponies, that time, Wee- 
nah’s mother took her in her arms and 
fled to the big cave. 

Soon a step was. heard in the grass. 
Weenah clutched her knife in the shad- 
ows—for she could strike hard and sure. 
But it was not the Cheyennes: it was old 
Masca, who had beaten the tom-tom 
more than forty great suns at the hunt 
feast and the scalp-dance. 

“Weenah sits in the shadows and waits 
for the hunters,” she said. “Hark! the 
crows have flown in fours and the moon 
has not turned to white. Masca’s snakes 
have shed the rattle-skins today for the 
second time, that they may louder sound 
the warning. The Cheyennes have met 
our hunters! Woe to the hungry Sioux! 
—NMasca has spoken!”’ 

Weenah crawled to her lodge and 
burned her necklace of bear’s claws, that 
the smoke might go far over the trail and 
carry much strength to her people. The 
next day she watched the crows fly in 
fours again. The next night the moon 
rose red and round and Weenah 
watched until the shadows grew short. 
Then she heard—listen, Wah-tah-na! 
It was not the hunt chant, but the 
long, fizrce whoop of the war trail. 
With feet like the deer she sped to 
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the village and the fires were put 
out. The children cried and the dogs 
howled. Our people came—not all of 
them—and their arrows were spent and 
their meat was lost. While the women 
were seeking their braves, and the war 


clouds. She used to find him in the 
dark, for his eyes were like the stars and 
his form was like the big tree. Weenah 
gave the cry of the coyote—Swift Eagle 
always heard and answered that. Had 
the Cheyennes —? No! Swift Eagle 








*“*Weenah cut the rawhides, and Swift Eagle was free."’ 





cry was dying into the low chant of des- 
olation, Weenah glided about in quest of 
Swift Eagle. Had he not come? She 
could not see, for there were no fires and 
the moon gave no light through the 


was too brave and strong and his ar- 
rows were too swift. 

Masca shook her head and said: 
“Swift Eagle was a coward and did not 
fight when the Cheyennes found our 
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braves. They have bound him to the 
board.* Tomorrow he shall die, for it 
will rain.” 

Wah-tah-na, if you love old Weenah, 
say to her that Swift Eagle was no cow- 
ard. His father’s girdle held the sca'ps 
of a score of Cheyennes and his mother 
fought with our braves more times than 
the moons of your life. But they were 
jealous, the braves: Weenah had no 
smiles for them. Swift Eagle was in the 
way. How could Weenah love them 
all? Her heart was not a tumble- weed 
and her smiles were not the leaves to fall 
everywhere. 

Masca moved on and sat at her lodge 
chanting, that the spirits might smoothe 
the trail to the Happy Hunting Grounds 
—for the Cheyennes had killed many of 
our people. Weenah could scarcely 
reach her bear skins for her heart was 
heavy. She would lie down upon her 
knife—tomorrow it would rain and Swift 
Eagle would die. No! She would creep 
to the tree where he stood, bound. Swift 
Eagle should take the trail over the hills 
to the Cheyennes—perhaps some day he 
would come back and get her. 

Masca was chanting; the moon was 
hidden behind the clouds which would 
rain tomorrow; the coyote yelped. 
Weenah cut the rawhides and Swift Ea- 
gle was free! Wah-tah-na, he was no 
coward! He would not take the trail 





* The Sioux death sentence for cowardliness in battle. 
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over the hills; he frowned and said no 
word nor moved. And they found him 
standing there in the morning, when the 
sky was grey, with the death song upon 
his lips. 

Who would cut the thongs but Wee- 
nah? So she was bound and taken over 
yonder with him that she might see him 
die when it rained. Why had she not 
lain upon her knife? 

Old Masca twisted the hemp string 
large and strong, and brought her snakes 
and tied them by their tails to the spring- 
ing willows and Swift Eagle looked at 
the crows flying in fours and at Weenah, 
who was bound on the other side to see 
him die. 

The hemp stiing was nct long and if 
Swift Eagle could have moved he would 
not have waited for the rain. They 
bound him to the board and switched 
the snakes to fury. Each time they 
sprang’ the willows bent, then pulled 
them back. Much they struck; their 
fangs fell short but a finger from Swift 
Eagle’s face, but his eyes did not close. 

Weenah heard the winds coming; 
coming with the rain which soon fell. 
The hemp string grew damp and began 
to stretch. A tumble-weed rolled over 
the snakes; they struck again and again 
and Swift Eagle’s face Was the mark. 
He smiled. The death song grew weak- 
er and the winds carried it away to_the 
spirits. 

It was done. 
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MOUNTAIN STAMPEDE. 


By HARRY B. TEDROW. 


With Photographs by the Auth.r, 


HE women men marry and why, has 
been the subject of endless specu- 
lation, but that mystery is only an 

infinitesimal part of the greater one, Why 
a human being does any one of the 
countless things that fill up the measure 
of his life. The fatalist has the best of 
it. There does seem to be implanted 
within every person an impelling force, 
absolutely irresistible, which prompts 
his actions and pushes him along courses 
he cannot choose but follow. How else 
can we account for the freakish depart- 
ures from ordinary routine which we wit- 
ness from time to time? How else can 
we explain the participation by men and 
women of every condition of life in wild- 
ly chaotic rushes to the new mining ex- 
citements, such as took place at Thunder 
Mountain, Idaho? 

There is a large class of men who have 
what might be called the stampede habit. 
With them the rush to the scene of the 
newest mining excitement is a disease, 
contagious of course. It is a sort of in- 
termittent fever, coming and going with 
the alternating booms and collapses of 
new-found diggings. Every one knows 
the symptoms. After a few spells the 
ailment becomes chronic. The most 
pitiful sights in any rush are old snow- 
haired men with this affliction. Take 
Dave Wright, for example. He is not a 
year younger than 70 and contracted the 
malady in ’49. His hard experiences 
must have toughened him considerably 
or he could not have withstood its rav- 
ages so long. Like all lingering dis- 
eases, it gets a firmer grip with each suc- 
cessive outbreak and sooner or later 
wears out its victim. It would be easier 
to enumerate the camps Dave has zof 
been in than the ones he has. Round- 


ing the Horn, he hurried to each of the 
California excitements as they material- 
ized; then into Nevada, the land of bril- 
liant promise and bitter fulfillment; then 
to Colorado, with its successive camps 
from Black Hawk to Cripple Creek ; then 
to the Klondyke and Nome and even 
South Africa. Dave has pursued the 
ignis fatuus of a “‘pay mine”’ in as many 
rushes probably as he is years old. Some 
of them even he has forgotten, while if 
he named others, there are scarcely a 
dozen men living who could tell where 
they were. 

One of the most cruel things about re- 
morseless Mother Nature is that she 
provides no place for old men. Old wo- 
men fare better; for there is something 
in every household that a grandmother 
can do, if it be but knitting stockings be- 
hind the stove or in the corner out of 
everybody’s way. Dave presents one of 
those sad spectacles of a human derelict 
cast upon the bleak shore of Uselessness. 
The Thunder Mountain reports revived 
the never entirely dormant longing and 
“as the hart panteth after the water 
brooks,” so Dave became possessed of 
the desire to reach the rumbling peak in 
central Idaho. Being without a cent, he 
agreed with another stampeder to do the 
cooking and menial work connected with 
the trip, in return for his board and the 
privilege of accompanying the expedi- 
tion. The arrangement continued until 
Thunder Mountain City was reached. 
Then the party of the first part conclud- 
ed he did not want to be bothered with 
the old man any longer and deliberately 
cast him off. Fortunately for Dave, in 
this predicament he came across some 
men who had known him in the bonan- 
za days of a Colorado camp and who ex- 
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tended the miner’s hospitality, so that 
the old man did not suffer. 

The stampede habit is by no means 
confined to those who fail to make 
money in other camps. The miner is 
not different from the remainder of hu- 
man beings; and, as the merchant and 
manufacturer keeps on in his line of bus- 
iness long after a competence is attained, 
so the miner has his ruling passion for 
prospecting. To don old clothes, shoul- 
der pick and shovel and tramp the hills 
in search of a lead, is not an uncommon 
performance for men who have a few 
hundred thousand dollars to show for 
like work of years previous. 

A man of sixty, worth at least $200,- 
000, was well in the van of the Thunder 
Mountain rush. He cared for and packed 
his own horses, walked nearly all the 
way through mud and slush and deep 
snows and risked his life crossing moun- 
tain torrents and treacherous slide rock. 
He baked his own “bannock” or bread 
in a frying-pan before his camp-fire, did 
all his own cooking, washed his own 
clothing and chopped his own wood. 
The sole difference between this old man 
and a majority of the others who were 
both younger and poorer was that he de- 
clined to place a stake because he could 
not find any satisfactory mineral show- 
ings; whereas they flew hither and thith- 
er, putting up location notices, regardless 
of geographical formation or depth of 
snow. 

In direct contrast with these men who 
knew little else than mining were those 
who knew nothing whatsoever about it. 
To this class belonged the young fellow 
from Pittsburgh who was told of a mill 
where they were “dropping their stamps”’ 
and who pluckily tried for two days to 
ferret the meaning before exposing his 
ignorance. To this class also belongs 
the man of the familiar camp yarn who 
saw work being done with sluice boxes 
in a creek bed and referred to it as 
“plaster” mining. 

The remarkable successes of green- 
horns (which has grown into the proverb 
of “‘tenderfoot’s luck”’) fires the ambition 
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of men in every walk of life to go and do 
likewise, with the result that a large per- 
centage of stampeders are tenderfeet. 
Men who have spent their lives in offices 
engaged in clerical work enter democrat- 
ically into the rough and trying life of 
the wilderness with those who have al- 
ways lived outdoors and literally earned 
their bread by the sweat of their brows, 
Such strange mingling of humanity as 
exists in the mining camps of the world 
can be found no other place—not even 
in cosmopolitan America. This fact gives 
matter for deep study along other lines 
than fatalism. It would be a very inter- 
esting thing, for instance, to know just 
what effect upon the unification of the 
people of the United States its mining 
excitements have had. Each camp has 
been a mixer of men, just as in the man- 
ufacture of brick the apparatus known 
by that name prepares the clay for the 
common mould. Few persons who leave 
a place and enter into a mining rush ever 
return to that place. They may aban- 
don mining for other pursuits and scatter 
in all directions from the mineral regions, 
but seldom do they find their ways back 
to the old home. 

A party of young men who went to 
Thunder Mountain consisted of a civil 
engineer, a railroad clerk, a plumber and 
a woodworker. They were tenderfeet 
and could not have concealed the fact 
had they tried. Their hopes were high 
and each left a good paying job to hunt 
for the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. Many guesses were indulged 
in by observers as to which of the quar- 
tette would hold out the longest and 
best endure the changed life. The rail- 
road man, notwithstanding he seemed 
possessed of greater patience and phil- 
osophy, was the first to lose courage 
and talk of returning to civilization. He 
actually hoped to get a gold mine ina 
few weeks’ time! Failing in that, he was 
ready to give up trying and went home 
to take his old position. The civil en- 
gineer was the next to rebel against 
bacon, black coffee and baking- powder 
biscuit and seek a place where he could 
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get his legs under a table, but he did 
not go back East. The plumber, who 
at the start seemed less likely to put up 
with all the inconveniences than the oth- 
ers, underwent them best of all. There 
were many sore disappointments on the 
score of “pardners” and messmates. 
There is but one sure way of finding out 
exactly what is in a man and that is to 
go roughing it with him. Whatever of 
good or bad there is in him will disclose 
itself. Those contemplating matrimony 
will do well to act upon the hint. In 
such a terrible trip as the one to Thun- 
der Mountain and the hard camp life in- 
cident thereto it is imperative that every 
member of a party do his share of the 
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life. Friction was the natural outcome 
in such cases and the disruption of 
friendships resulted. In the midst of 
such a wearing life trivial incidents 
caused violent quarrels and even worse. 
Serious troubles arose out of such hap- 
penings as the following: using red pep- 
per instead of black in making gravy, 
the proper way of throwing the “dia- 
mond-hitch” over a pack, the wilful 
striking of a horse, laughing at a man 
who went sprawling into a bog and 
whether or not religious services should 
be held in a tent belonging to men of 
different beliefs. In the awful experi- 
ences which some of the Argonauts un- 
derwent in a blizzard on Elk Creek Sum- 
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work. There is ordinarily enough of it 
to keep each member worn out without 
shouldering the duties of another. But 
it transpired that at least 75 per cent. of 
the parties going to Thunder Mountain 
had one member who shirked. He 
would neither go out and round up 
horses, nor could he be depended upon 
to cook the meals and wash dishes while 
some one else did that work. He never 
saw an empty water-bucket nor the ne- 
cessity for replenishing the fire. He 
couldn’t pack an animal, find good graz- 
ing, pitch a tent, get “feathers” (spruce 
boughs) for beds or do the multitude of 
other things called for by the strenuous 


mit during the first days of June a man 
became so incensed at his companions 
that he drew his pistol and came near 
committing murder. The offence which 
provoked this bloodthirsty assault was 
nothing more nor less than the failure 
of the assaulted man to make hot cakes. 

Big-heartedness is usually a miner’s 
most conspicuous virtue. The Thunder 
Mountain affair furnished many instances. 
In packing and traversing difficult trails 
it was no uncommon occurrence for a 
man to lend a hand to an utter stranger. 
In the few deaths that took place the 
rough associates of the unfortunate men 
did everything that life in the forbidding 
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land would permit. One man let his 
generous soul carry him to a ludicrous 
length. He had a small pillow, which 
in spite of ridicule he took over all the 
perilous trails into Thunder Mountain 
City. At the burial of a dead Coloradoan, 
whose body was simply wrapped in blan- 
kets and overcoat, the man climbed into 
the grave and carefully adjusted his 
precious pillow beneath the lifeless head. 

In one of the many snowstorms en- 
countered by the earlier Thunder Moun- 
tain adventurers, a prospector invited 
into his tent a wayfarer who happened 
along late in the day. In the morning 
the prospector found to his dismay that 
not only had the guest taken French 
leave but his host’s trousers and boots 
as well. The snow was several feet 
deep and the prospector had to meet it 
in a pair of ragged overalls and shoes 
that gaped at both the toe and heel. 
Such abuses of hospitality were rare, al- 
though a similar incident occurred 
where the parting guest took with him a 
slab of bacon and some coffee as sou- 
venirs and another where two men, with- 
out even saying adieu, disappeared from 
a third who had entertained them three 
‘days with food and blankets which he 
had carried on his back 150 miles over 
the snow covered mountains. 

Good humor was the prevailing fea- 
ture of Thunder Mountain travel, despite 
its hardships. Profanity was, of course, 
often employed. Mules and burros, as 
every one knows, have never been able 
to clearly comprehend any other lan- 
guage. One of the great jokes of the 
trip between Council and Thunder Moun- 
tain City was at the expense of a hot- 
tempered individual who got angry at 
his horse and struck the unoffending 
animal on the head as hard as he could 
with his bare fist. The fist was almost 
‘broken and useless for weeks. 

There were two stocks of liquors 
packed into Thunder Mountain for one 
-of any other kind. In spite of this, the 
scenes of lawlessness were few. There 
were not many “bad men” in the dis- 
trict. One of these—a fugitive from jus- 
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tice for participation in the crimes of the 
notorious Dalton gang—was early forced 
out of Thunder Mountain City. This 
place was terrorized by a ruffian who 
one night proceeded to “shoot up the 
town,” while at Roosevelt several drunk- 
en brawls occurred. A great deal of 
trouble was experienced at the last 
named place in getting mail. The post- 
master was an insolent fellow, puffed up 
by a little brief authority, who failed to 
grasp the fact that he was a servant of 
the people. One evening the carrier ar- 
rived late and the postmaster refused to 
open and distribute the letters. Fifty 
earnest men waited upon, him in a body 
and advised him to reconsider his de- 
termination, which he did. 

One episode of the trip into Thun- 
der Mountain by way of the Warren 
trail was peculiar in several ways. It 
was a case of robbery and remarkable, 
first, in that it should have occurred at 
all in the miners’ country, and, second, 
that the thieves should have escaped 
punishment. On account of high water 
and snow the trails in the vicinity of Big 
Payette Lake were well nigh impassable 
and it was necessary for the pack trains 
which were heavily loaded to lighten the 
animals’ burdens, leave portions of the 
outfit on the wayside and return for 
these later. Thus it happened that all 
sorts of plunder was to be seen on either 
side the trail just where it had been left 
by its owners when a realization of the 
difficulties was forced upon them. Its 
safety was assured, because every one 
had as much impedimenta as he could 
convey and the still weightier reason 
that theft in new mining camps is a capi- 
tal offence. A pack train, which was 
unable to make headway for the reasons 
stated, was compelled to leave half of its 
stock of liquors at Fisher Creek. In- 
stead of piling them up by the trail and 
covering the boxes and casks with pine 
boughs, the stuff was cached near the 
wayside inn known as Fisher’s. There 
happened along a short time afterward a 
man and wife with about ten burros 
lightly packed. For convenience, let 
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the name of the man be Murray. At 
the time there was no good feeding 
place beyond Fisher’s for many a mile 
and that night Murray, leaving his wife 
at the inn, drove the burros back to the 
Big Payette Lake to graze. In some 
way he had learned of the cached liquor 
and in the darkness loaded his animals 
with it, took it to the lake and there hid 
it. Then he engaged himself to help a 
large pack train over Secesh Pass. The 


is recalled by every one who traveled the 
trails at the same time as the then un- 
known thieves that the Murrays had 
more than their apparent share of trouble. 
In crossing Secesh Pass their little pack 
animals sank to the ear tips in snow and 
were pulled through the twelve miles of 
it only by the most exhaustive labor. 
The loads had to be lightened and sev- 
eral return trips made before all the liq- 
uor was taken over. There was a repe- 
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wife remained at the inn during his ab- 
sence. In the course of a week Murray 
returned, brought up his burros, which 
to the surprise of the innkeeper were 
now heavily laden, and man and woman 
journeyed on to Thunder Mountain. 
The owners of the stock did not learn 
of their loss for some time and never ap- 
prehended the thieves. Retribution, 
nevertheless, was not slow in coming. It 


tition of the woes on Elk Creek Summit 
and here two burrows were entirely ov- 
ercome and were left dead in the snow. 
Murray grew weary of burros, although 
had he but known it he was just enter- 
ing upon the kind of trails where these 
surefooted little beasts were better than 
any other kind. He traded his burros 
for horses. In order to get the horses 
along, each had to be tied to the tail of 
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the one immediately preceding. In 
rounding a sharp cliff, one of the animals 
jerked back and the one just ahead was 
pulled off the narrow shelf and rolled a 
hundred feet to destruction. Both beast 
and pack were carried down the rushing 
stream beyond all recovery. The pack, 
among other things, contained the per- 
sonal effects of the woman, who claimed 
to have lost some valuable jewelry in the 
accident. Murray arrived at Thunder 
Mountain City at a time of temporary 
stagnation when there was no sale for 
the goods. Fearing to remain too long, 
he disposed of a portion of them at low 
prices and with the remainder he and his 
wife left for parts unknown. 

Probably nothing that was packed in- 
to Thunder Mountain gave greater con- 
cern than a typewriting machine. It be- 
longed to a woman stenographer, who for 
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a hundred and fifty miles of terrible trail 
rode immediately behind or led the horse 
carrying it. At one point “Typewriter 
Dick” (as the horse became familiarly 
known to many) plunged into a quag- 
mire and was extricated with great diffi- 
culty. In descending Elk Creek Sum- 
mit he got stuck in the snow and, in lung- 
ing to free himself, fell six feet on his side 
against a tree. There was a crash which 
sounded like the demolition of typewriter 
mechanism and every one supposed the 
days of the machine’s usefulness were 
over, but, as it chanced, Dick fell on his 
left side, while he carried the precious 
burden on his right. The machine 
reached its destination in the wilderness 
and was in the same manner carried out 
to civilization again without the slightest 
injury. 
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Farly Life of the Sioux Warrior Sitting Bull. 


By LINDA W. SLAUGHTER. 


Copyright Matter. 


T the period of the Custer battle in 
1876, Stting Bull—the great sol- 
dier of the Teton tribes of the Sioux 

nation—was comparatively unknown to 
the white people of the West. Sitting 
Bull was not a blanket Indian; nor were 
the people of his tribes reservation In- 
dians They despised the white people 
and kept aloof from them, so that few of 
the whites knew the athletic young brave 
by sight. The fact that there was an- 
other Indian of the same name (who was 
well known as the head soldier of the 
friendly Dakotans at the Red Cloud 
Agency) tended to increase the mystifi- 
cation of inquirers as to his identity after 
his name became famous by reason of 
his participation in the battle of the Lit- 
tle Big Horn. 

Sitting Bull’s real name was Sitting 
Buffalo—until the newspaper corres- 
pondents who reported the battle of the 


Litle Big Horn re-christened him Sit- 
ting Bull. He was the nephew of Black 
Moon, the supreme hereditary chief of 
the Teton Sioux. He was not himself a 
chief, although eligible to the honor; but 
was elected to the high position of chief 
warrior or head soldier of the Indian 
army at the great convention of the Sioux 
nation, held on the plains of Dakota Ter- 
ritory, at the summer camps, near Lake 
Traverse and Big Stone Lake, in June of 
1867. The tribes of the Sioux (of which 
he was the martial head) had their hunt- 
ing grounds in northern Dakota, ranging 
from the Red River on the east to the 
Missouri River on the west—traversing 
this territory yearly, as was the custom 
of all the Indian tribes indigenous to the 
country. During the summer and the 
hunting season they usually went south 
as far as Fort Randall; making frequent 
trips to the Black Hills, which they 
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claimed as their own, and returning at 
the opening of winter, with their stores 
of furs and buffalo and elk meat, to spend 
the winter in the sheltered timbered 
places along the Red River of the North 
and at Devil’s Lake; their tribal head- 
quarters being near Grand Forks. 

It was under conditions engendered by 
such surroundings and manner of life 
that Sitting Bull first saw the light and 
grew to manhood. Here was inculcated 
in his boyish mind the rule of duty that 
required him to be faithful to the death 
to the traditions of his own tribe and to 
hunt, torture and slay his enemies. Here 
he honorably endured 


comfort. It was not until the advent of 
the trading posts into the country— 
where they were tempted to barter their 
fine robes for a trifle—and the increasing 
scarcity of the fur-bearing animals from 
the ravages of white and half-breed hunt- 
ers belonging to the posts, forced them 
to adopt the red blanket of the traders 
as a robe and reduced them to eat the 
flesh of gophers and dogs, instead of the 
wholesome pemmican and buffalo steak 
and eventually changed them from free 
men and veritable lords of the bound- 
less prairies into the.wretched state of 
“blanket Indians.” The buffalo robe was 
the blanket of any 





the test for bravery in 
the sun-dance, which , 
conferred upon him a, 
the proud title of war- 
rior. Fishing, hunting 
and trapping were the 
industries by which 
the men of his tribe 
supported their fami- 
lies. Bead-work and 
dressing and embroi- 
dering deer skins, to 
be sewed into gar- 
ments, tanning skins 
and preparing robes, 
and herding ponies, 
were the work of the 
women, in addition to 
the domestic labor of 
providing the daily 
food for the family 
and furnishing the fuel. Porcupine quills 
were used in their embroidery and much 
of their work had artistic merit. The 
colors (made from herbs and pigments) 
were invariably fast and were most skil- 
fully combined. 

Of the larger game, buffalo, elk, deer 
and antelope were numerous at the time, 
with bear in the timbered hills. The In- 
dians (both men and women) dressed 
warmly in fine painted robes. In their 
sheltered camps along the timbered 
banks of the Red, James, Cheyenne and 
Missouri Rivers and at Devil’s Lake 
they passed their winters in peace and 








SITTING BULL. 


rich Indian—as the 
fur coat is the winter 
robe of any well-to- 
do’ white man who 
has to live and travel 
in a cold country; 
and the Teton Sioux 
were too well off ma- 
terially and too proud 
to ever have recourse 
to blankets, except on 
compulsion. 

The only white 
men then seen in this 
region (outside the 
trading posts and 
army forts) were the 
Catholic missionaries, 
who courageously 
braved all the dan- 
gers and hardships of 
the Indians’ nomadic life — traversing 
with them the bleak prairies of a 
hostile region, in order that they might 
turn them from the darkness of in- 
herited heathenism into the light of 
Christianity. Among the devoted mis- 
sionaries who had extended their la- 
bors from their headquarters at St. Bon- 
iface (in Canada East) into northern Da- 
kota was the Rev. Father Jean Baptiste 
Marie Genin—a member of the order 
of Oblates of Mary the Immaculate. He 
was born near Lyons, France, in 1837 
and was educated for the priesthood at 
Marseilles and later at Paris. He was 
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brought to America by Bishop Guiges 
in 1860, as instructor in rhetoric and 
philosophy at Ottawa Seminary ; but his 
soul was filled with pity for the ignorant 
tribesmen of the plains and he was soon 
at work among the Indians and half- 
breeds of British Columbia. Ere long 
he selected as his special field of labor 
northern Minnesota and northern Dako- 
ta, and traversed the country with the 
tribes of the Teton Sioux— patiently en- 
during the hardships and poverty insep- 
arable from their mode of life and spend- 
ing the best years of his life in zealous 
labors to convert them to belief in his 
own beloved religion. 


tified camp on the Heart River. Here 
they were attacked by a force of Sioux 
Indians, some 5,000 strong, who were re- 
pulsed after a bloody battle in which 
many Indians were killed. In attempt- 
ing to carry off their dead, the Indians 
fought desperately hand-to-hand with the 
soldiers—27 being killed by sabre cuts 
alone. This battle occurred on the field 
of Tah-kah-o-kuty (or Place Where We 
Killed the Deer), now known as the Kill- 
deer Mountains. This battle became 
memorable among the Sioux and aroused 
intense excitement among all the Dakota 
tribes. Accompanying the troops was 
an entomologist from the Smithsonian 
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It is to the lasting credit of our Dako- 
ta Indians that they refused to give asy- 
lum to the bloodstained renegades who 
fled from Minnesota after perpetrating 
the Massacre at New Ulm. Neverthe- 
less, the life of Father Genin was, at first, 
often in peril from those with whom he 
dwelt. 

On July 19, 1864, Gen. Alfred Sully 
and his troops (who had been engaged in 
building Fort Rice) left that post to guard 
some emigrant trains on the way to the 
Yellowstone River, and went west for 
about 112 miles, where they made a for- 


Institution (sent by the Government to 
pursue his scientific researches along the 
route); while making a previous camp, 
the entomologist (whose name has not 
been preserved but who was known 
among the soldiers as the Bug Man), at- 
tended by two scouts, dismounted under 
some trees and was fired upon by some 
hidden foes and immediately killed, 
scalped and his body mutilated. The 
scouts fled to camp with the report—the 
advance guard immediately pursuing the 
fleeing Indians and killing two of them. 
Returning to camp they were met by a 
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courier from General Sully, with orders, 
if they should succeed in killing any In- 
dians, to cut off their heads and bring 
them into camp; so they went back to 
where the bodies had fallen and obeyed 
orders. The heads of the two Indians 
were impaled on stakes at the camp and 
left there by the troops, who were frantic 
at sight of the mutilated body of the un- 
fortunate entomologist. General Sully 


people are proverbial. When the mad- 
dened warriors—made more furious 
through defeat—gathered around that 
ghastly spectacle in the soldiers’ desert- 
ed camp, each one vowed, amid savage 
yells and wild contortions of the body, 
that he would sever double the number 
of heads from the shoulders of the first 
white people he should meet. Soon there ° 
were swift riding couriers, hastening away 








Father Jean Baptiste Marie Genin, Missionary Apostolic. Known to the Sioux as 
‘Black Robe’’—adopted brother of Sitting Bull. 





said he wished to make the Indians an- 
gry, so that they would attack him at 
once, instead of hanging about the rear 
and harrassing the troops on the march. 
It had the desired effect: the Indians at- 
tacked the troops furiously and were de- 
feated. 

An Indian’s respect for and supersti- 
tion with regard to the dead of his own 


on fleet ponies to the east and to the 
northeast, to tell to all the tribes of the 
Sioux the news of the desecration of the 
dead bodies of their brethren. From that 
wild camp in the Killdeer Mountains the 
Indian horsemen sped, and from the 
camps in the east and in the northeast, 
wherever the tale was told, there arose a 
savage cry for vengeance on the whites. 
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Father Genin—then in a Red River 
hunting camp—had reason to believe, 
when the courier—the last of many re- 
lays—arrived on that September night 
in 1864, that his own head must fall. 
But by daybreak he had succeeded in 
allaying the excitement and in persuad- 
ing the Teton warriors from setting out 
on the warpath against Sully’s troops. 
It was his custom to accompany the 
tribes on their hunting trips, to celebrate 
mass at sunrise and sunset, and to in- 
struct the old men, women and children, 
who remained in camp during the ab- 
sence of the hunting parties, in the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Catechism. As a rule 
Indian village life was peaceable, the dif- 
ferent families dwelling harmoniously to- 
gether. All serious differences were re- 
ferred to the head chiefs. The Indian 
has been called lazy; but, in the primi- 
tive style of life in those early days, there 
was really no time for idleness. All were 
busy. The men, in hunting, fishing, 
training the ponies for the hunt, and 
teaching their young sons the arts of war 
and the chase; while the women were 
constantly engaged in preparing the dai- 
ly food, curing the meat, tanning the 
robes and herding and watering the po- 
nies, or sewing and embroidering deer- 
skins—at the same time teaching their 
young daughters to do the same kind of 
work, 

The Sioux practiced polygamy—the 
possession of several wives adding great- 
ly to the dignity and importance of a 
warrior. Sitting Bull had three wives 
—one of whom, with his larger chil- 
dren, cared for his large herds of po- 
nies; another set up the tepees and fur- 
nished the fuel (which, in the timbered 
regions, must be laboriously broken up 
or cut with tomahawks—camp-fires on 
the open prairie being always maintained 
by means of buffalo chips); still another 
was skilled in embroidery and spent all 
her time (when not on the march) sitting 
cross-legged in her tepee, working deer- 
skin shirts and moccasins for her hus- 
band—having for her reward the knowl- 
edge that her lord and master was the 


best dressed man in the Sioux nation. 
Those women who were skilled in the 
art of embroidery had comparatively an 
easy life—being usually exempt from se- 
vere out-door labor. It was the ambi- 
tion of every Sioux mother that her 
daughter should learn this art and so in- 
sure for herself an easier life and also win 
the greater esteem of her husband—for 
the aboriginal Indian was not exempt 
from the distinguishing traits of his white 
brother and was not devoid of consider- 
ation for the woman who ministered to 
his vanity. The first two wives of Sit- 
ting Bull (and not the one who devoted 
herself to the art of fine embroidery) 
tanned and dressed the buffalo, bear, 
deer, otter and beaver skins that formed 
a large portion of his riches, and which, 
spread upon the floor of the tepee, formed 
the beds of the family, or, fastened upon 
the walls, effectually shut out the win- 
ter’s cold and made it a warm nest for 
the sleeping pappooses. Sitting Bull 
was a kind husband and a loving father 
to his children. For his little daughter, 
Standing Holy, he had great affection, 
which he manifested in the Indian man- 
ner and which does not include kissing 
or caressing. 

Sitting Bull was a mighty hunter, be- 
ing noted from his youth up for the skill 
with which he brought down large game. 
He took great delight in the chase—al- 
though in this selfish age it is well for us 
to remember that the Indians killed only 
for food and clothing and never de- 
stroyed game for the mere pleasure 
of the sport. Their wiry little ponies 
were especially trained for the chase and 
seemed to enjoy the sport as much as 
their riders—stopping and standing 
steady at a word when shots were to be 
fired and wheeling about and galloping 
away the instant a maddened buffalo low- 
ered its head to charge. Their agility 
always saved their riders; for the pon- 
derous buffalo, having once started on a 
straight line, could not quickly change 
its course. 

On the annual hunting trips over 
what is now North Dakota, it was the 
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custom of the tribe to go into camp be- 
side some timbered stream—the women, 
children and old men remaining in 
camp, while the warriors and young 
men went far afield, being often absent 
for days at a time and then returning 
to camp with the meat and robes. To 
own a pony was the pet ambition of ev- 
ery Indian boy, and the day he first 
brought in a trophy of the chase, slain 
by his own hand, was as truly a red-let- 
ter day in his career as the day when, 
later on, as an accepted warrior, he 
brought home his first Ojibway scalp— 
in either case to bring pride and rejoic- 
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and pouring over it melted buffalo fat. 
“Berry pemmican” was made by adding 
the acid fruit of the native high-bush 
cranberry that grew abundantly in the 
timbered places along the streams. With 
buffalo tongue, buffalo hump and veni- 
son steak, without salt, varied with wild 
duck and prairie-chicken, the bill-of-fare 
in a Sioux hunting camp in the early 
days was not to be despised. 

Little effort was made by the Sioux, 
in their migratory life, to cultivate the 
soil; though occasionally some enter- 
prising squaw in the James River Valley 
would plant a little corn—brought from 
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ing to the hearts of his mother and 


friends. 


The spoils of the hunters were cared 
for by the women: the robes—being 
first staked out on the ground, with the 
flesh side uppermost—were then scraped 
with knives or sharp stones and dried in 
the sun; the meat was cut into long, 
narrow strips and dried by hanging on 
lines formed by thongs of deer hide, 
stretched between cottonwood or willow 
poles. Pemmican (the Indian bread) 
was made by beating strips of buffalo 
meat into shreds between two stones and 
then putting it in pouches sewed out of 
skins with the fur side on the outside, 


some distant trader’s post by some ven- 
turesome scout—and successfully raise 
a small crop; but the Indians did not at 
first use it for food and it was given to 
the ponies. 

It was at the grand convention of the 
Sioux nation on the plains of Dakota 
near Fort Abercrombie, in June of 1867, 
that Rev. Father Genin, missionary apos- 
tolic of the Roman Catholic Church, was 
adopted by the assembled tribes of the 
Tetons as the nephew of Black Moon 
and the brother of Sitting Bull, under 
the name of Black Robe. It was to the 
influence of this saintly man, ever watch- 
ful in the interest of peace and reconcili- 
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ation, that the peaceful retirement from 
northern Dakota of Black Moon and his 
hordes to the woody mountain regions 
of the Northwest, and the consequent 
settlement of North Dakota by the 
whites, is due. It was the custom, once 
each year, to hold a grand pow-wow or 
convention, at which all the tribes were 
represented by delegates; here laws 
were made, difficulties settled, and vari- 
ous dances (including the favorite sun 
dance) indulged in; and at these same 
gatherings the young men and maidens 
were made acquainted and encouraged 
to marry—inter-marriages between mem- 
bers of the different tribes being preva- 
lent in the Sioux nation. To all these 
assemblages with the tribe of his adop- 
tion went Father Genin, improving every 
opportunity to instruct the multitude— 
invariably employing their own lan- 
guage, which he spoke fluently—and to 
teach them the habits of the white man 
with regard to cooking and living as 
well as to inculcate respect for the sac- 
raments of baptism and of marriage. 
The ceremony of adoption, by which 
Father Genin became a member of the 
tribe—following the ceremony of elec- 
tion, by which the rising young warrior 
Katanka Yatanka (Sitting Bull) was set 
at the head of the Indian army as su- 
preme ruler—was conducted with strange 
chants and mystic rites. The mission 
flag of the priest was adopted as the na- 
tion’s flag. Black Moon, the supreme 
chief of all the Sioux, adopted Father 
Genin for his nephew, and Sitting Bull, 
the newly elected ruler of the Indian 
army, adopted him for his brother—the 
ceremony being concluded by the oldest 
man in the tribe opening a vein in the 
arm of each and transferring a drop of 
blood into the arms of the others. Fa- 
ther Genin was also invested with the 
office of prophet, or spiritual director of 
the nation, and thereafter his advice was 
sought on many occasions. It is need- 
less to say that his counsel was always 
for peace and forbearance, and, such was 
his influence for good with the leaders, 
that neither Black Moon nor Sitting Bull 
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ever fought with the white men until 
actually compelled to fight General Cus- 
ter in the battle of the Little Big Horn. 
Father Genin adopted as his own son an 
orphan boy of the tribe whose father and 
mother had been killed in battle. This 
boy he carefully taught. When old 
enough, it was his duty to call the con- 
gregation together by blowing in a large 
sea-shell kept for the purpose. Later 
on he became Father Genin’s flag bear- 
er and assistant at mass and was re- 
garded with much veneration by all the 
tribes. Thus, by fully identifying him- 
self with his tribe and nation, Father 
Genin obtained an ascendancy over the 
minds and hearts of his people that no 
one else could ever have obtained. His 
word was law throughout the nation, 
until circumstances compelled them to 
part—the Sioux moving their headquar- 
ters to Montana on account of the en- 
croachments of the white men and he 
remaining behind, to devote his energies 
and kindly services to the welfare of the 
white settlers. 

Father Genin established his head- 
quarters near the entrance of the Wild 
Rice River into the Red River of the 
North, at a point of dense timber where 
the Sioux and the Ojibways had their 
warpath and where the United States 
mail carriers were not infrequently at- 
tacked and the mails plundered and 
burnt) From time immemorial these 
two nations—the Ojibways of Minnesota 
and the Sioux of Dakota—were deadly 
enemies, and it was on this path that 
they often met to fight to the death for 
the glory of carrying home a handful of 
scalps. There was also war between 
two of the Sioux tribes: the Sistonwans 
(who were driven out of Minnesota in 
1862) sought to take refuge in the lands 
of the Tetonwans; but disputes in re- 
gard to hunting privileges arose, and, as 
several of the Teton tribes had from the 
first objected to receiving the refugees, 
the Tetonwans attacked and nearly deci- 
mated and drove from the Cass County 
region the Sistonwans, who found an 
asylum with the Wahpetonwans, who 
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occupied the lands in what are now 
Richland and adjoining counties in the 
State of North Dakota. 

Following the outbreak in 1862, it 
was unsafe for a white man to show him- 
self there. At this time both sides of 
the Red River showed marks of many a 
bloody encounter. On the Minnesota 
side there were then to be seen the 
graves of many whites who were merci- 
lessly murdered; and on the Dakota 
side, where the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad now crosses 


it would not avail to invite white settlers 
into the Red River Valley unless these 
savage incursions were stopped, Father 
Genin called a great convention, to take 
place at Fort Abercrombie in August, 
1870. The Indians were faithful to the 
call—1,600 select braves appearing as 
representatives of their respective nations 
(800 Sioux and 800 Ojibways). The con- 
vention lasted three days, closing happi- 
ly on the Day of the Assumption (Au- 
gust 15) with a treaty of peace, signed 

by all the principal 





the Wild Rice River 
there were 13 graves 
— marking the spot 
where Sioux and Ojib- 
ways had fought and 
13 braves had had their 
breasts cut open with 
knives — the enemy 
drinking their blood, 
yet warm, from the 
hollow of their hands. 
There the mission cross 
was raised by the In- 
dians and half-breeds 
at Father Genin’s bid- 
ding, while a log build- 
ing was erected on the 
Minnesota side to serve 
the triple purpose of 
Church, priest-house 
and post-office. The 
postmaster was the 
priest himself—he hav- 
ing been appointed on 
the recommendation of 
Governor Ramsey of 
Minnesota. From here 
Father Genin visited 63 Indian camps in 
northern Dakota in the winters of 1867 
and 1868, baptizing a large number of 
people. Another and better church was 
afterwards built on the Dakota side of 
the Red River. 

In the spring of 1869 hostilities be- 
tween the Ojibways and the Sioux were 
reopened and several murders were com- 
mitted by the Ojibways of Leech Lake 
—Flatmouth (a Leech Lake chief) being 
implicated with the others. Seeing that 





Standing Holy, daughter of Sitting Bull. 


chiefs in the presence 
of the commanding of- 
ficer of the fort and a 
large gathering of U. 
S. officers, soldiers and 
citizens. From that 
day forward, no more 
war parties were seen 
in the Red River Val- 
ley and no more bar- 
barities were heard of. 
The protection of the 
Cross was already evi- 
dent in that country. 
The new treaty—en- 
tered into voluntarily 
between themselves by 
the Sioux and the Ojib- 
ways at the invitation 
of the priest — put an 
end to all those hor- 
rors, of which there 
had been a sickening 
display in the Minne- 
sota massacre of 1862. 

Sitting Bull, from 
the Indian standpoint, 
no doubt passed a happy childhood. 
Stoical and impassive as they appear, 
Indians have a sincere affection for 
their children. The parents of Sitting 
Bull were wealthy in the possession of 
the Red Man’s form of riches and he 
grew up with the other boys of his age, 
sporting in the rivers and on the prairies, 
making pets of the wild goose and duck 
or sand-hill crane, taming the young an- 
telope and muskrat, listening to the tra- 
ditions of the old men of the tribe and 
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hearing reverently their instructions. 
The first ambition of the little Sioux boy 
—like that of many of his little white 
brothers of today—was to own a pony 
and rifle and learn to shoot. When he 
had passed successfully through the or- 
deal of the sun dance, he became a full- 
fledged warrior, entitled to admittance in 
the councils of the tribe. It was to his 
own ability and not his relationship to 
the supreme chief of the Teton Sioux 
that Sitting Bull owed his election as 
head ruler of the Indian army. On the 
day of his election to that responsible po- 
sition, an important law was promulgated 
and adopted as follows: 


“That any Indian who shall show the gold fields in 
the Black Hills, or reveal their existence, to any white 
man, must die. And the whites—thus made aware of 
the presence of gold in the Black Hills—shall also die, 
lest the country be taken from us.”’ 

The Teton tribes—claiming the own- 
ership of the Black Hills and long aware 
of the existence of gold and holding that 


region as their last place of abode—en- 


acted this law in solemn council. Sitting 
Bull, as head of the army, approved it 
and the people endorsed it with loud re- 
sounding shouts. All the people strictly 
kept it; so that the fact of there being 
gold in the Black Hills was a secret long 
unknown to the white people and the U. 
S. Government. Who shall say that the 
enactment of this law on the plains of 
North Dakota in 1867 was not in a 
measure connected with the destruc- 
tion of Custer and his men in the 
battle of the Little Big Horn in July of 
1876? Byastrange paradox the victors 
at the battle of the Little Big Horn were 
in reality the vanquished. ~ The triumph 
of Sitting Bull on that now historic 
ground sealed the doom of the Sioux 
nation and of that great warrior himself. 
Thereafter, the Eagle of the Plains, flee- 
ing from his native land, was lured into 
ignominious captivity—there to meet 
death at the hands of a hired assassin of 
his own nation. 


WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


The blackbirds fly to their roosting-place, 
As the sun goes down; 
And far in the sky their flight I trace 
In flocks that waver and interlace, 
As the sun goes down. 


The bull-frogs croak by the lake’s black rim 
As the sun goes down; 

And the rushes stand all green and slim 

When the mists have gathered gray and dim, 
As the sun goes down. 


A teal comes past with a swish of wings, 
As the sun goes down; 
And a fold of the twilight creeps and clings 
To the hickories; and a cricket sings, 
As the sun goes down. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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A DAY IN THE FOREST. 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE, B. S. 


HARP EYES is the key to the se- 
crets of Nature; they will make 
your days out-of-doors a revelation, 

and through them you will look upon a 
new world. Learn to see things. Tothe 
student of Nature the resources of pleas- 
ure are many and inexhaustible. 


“To him who in the love of Nature 
Holds communion with her visible forms 
She speaks a various language.” 


To one so fortunately gifted, life is 
full and imbued with an exquisite joy 
and satisfaction unknown to others. 
These are not idle words: I have felt 
these things in my own soul, and many 
another brother student will tell you the 
same thing. 

As a rule, every human being comes 
into this world with an inborn love for 
Nature, which is either nourished and 
cultivated or allowed to starve and de- 
generate as the case may be. Some one 
has said, “Study Nature in the house, 
and when you go outdoors you cannot 
find her.” There is much truth in that 
intimation: Nature in a book and Na- 
ture out-of-doors are two different things. 
Books are the best companions and are 
excellent guides, but they will not sharp- 
en your eyes—you must learn to see 
things yourself. Books are an incentive; 
yet from them you cannot acquire a hab- 
it of close observation. 

Take a note-book and pencil and go 


into the woods and fields, loiter about 
neglected spots, look into the brush 
piles, turn over a decaying log, search 
among the elder thickets and see what 
you will find. Every moment is a mo- 
ment of delightful anticipation to him 
who investigates the crannies of Nature’s 
museum; there are wonders and marvel- 
ous facts on every side. 

Last week I spent a whole day in the 
forest—it having long been a regular 
custom with me to spend my spare time 
wandering through forest and field, in an 
effort to learn the ways of Nature. In 
these rambles I have learned many 
things and they have been the source ot 
exquisite joys. 

The first thing to attract my atten- 
tion after I had gone a little way into the 
wood, was a rustling in the dead leaves 
at one side of the forest path; looking 
quickly in the direction of the sound, I 
got a glimpse of a scurrying lizard, go- 
ing at lightning speed over the leaves 
and rubbish of the forest floor. It only 
went a little distance and then stopped 
for a more deliberate look at the in- 
truder upon its shadowy domain. I too 
stopped for a better look at the little 
creature that I had frightened into such 
a spurt of activity. Each stood looking 
steadily at the other. It was a species 
commonly known as the striped swift 
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(Cnemidophorus sexlineatus). These liz- 
ards are very pretty reptiles and are 
quite common in certain portions of the 
Southwest; here in the vicinity of my 
home they are exceedingly abundant, 
and, with the exception of Sceloporus un- 
dulatus, are the most common of the liz- 
ards to be found in Missouri, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. They are very interest- 
ing little animals and in their movements 
are extremely rapid; in which respect 
they surpass all other lizards. Some- 
times when pursued they will run over 
the ground so rapidly that the eye can- 
not follow them, and they appear as a 
mere moving tiny streak of yellow, 
which, as you watch, suddenly disap- 
pears altogether. If you do not pursue 
them, they will run only a few feet and 
then stop to look at you. The general 
color of these active creatures is brown 
or black with three yellow stripes on 
each side; throat, white; rest of under 
parts bluish white, sometimes black. 
The color varies much—age and locality 
seeming to govern somewhat in this re- 
spect. The head is rather short and 
compressed at the sides. The eyes are 
a noticeable character in this species, be- 
ing rather small with a dark pupil and a 
golden iris, while the inner margins of 
the lids are bordered with a narrow 
band of bright yellow; they are quite 
pretty and have an intelligent expres- 
sion. In form they are long and slen- 
der, varying from 3 to 10 inches in 
length. Most of the country people 
consider them poisonous, and ridiculous 
stories are frequently told concerning 
their dangerous nature—all of which is, 
of course, like most of the snake legends, 
false and without foundation; they are 
absolutely harmless; in fact, they are ra- 
ther beneficial, for, like nearly all lizards, 
they are entirely insectivorous and de- 
vour a great number of various kinds of 
insects, nine-tenths of which are noxious 
to mankind. The striped swift is not 
socially inclined; as a rule you will rare- 
ly find two or more of them together; 
they prefer to keep to themselves. They 
love to lie and bask in sunny openings 
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and in the warm dust or sand of the 
road; they seem more sensitive to low 
temperature than S. undulatus or other 
common species. On cold days in 
spring I have occasionally found them 
lying on a log or on a few leaves in the 
sun, trying to warm up; when I would 
put out my hand to pick them up, they 
could hardly move away—seeming to 
move only with great effort. They seem 
to prefer the more open ground of the 
forest and are frequently abroad at night 
in search of food. The striped swift 
goes into hibernation early in the fall 
and remains until some time in May; it 
buries itself deep in the“forest mould, 
beneath old logs or large rocks and de- 
cayed stumps. Many times in my win- 
ter rambles I have unearthed it from 
such places; it would be quite cold and 
apparently lifeless, but artificial means 
would revive it in a short while. I have 
been unable to learn anything concern- 
ing the breeding habits of these timid 
creatures, except that, in common with 
most lizards, they are polygamous; the 
eggs are white and elliptical in form— 
being deposited in loose mould or sand 
and under old half-decayed logs and 
stumps, where they are left to their fate. 
When the young come forth they are 
treated with great kindness by all the 
adults, but I feel quite sure that the fe- 
males are unable to recognize their own 
offspring. It seems that they deposit 
eggs at frequent intervals during the 
spring and summer, as I have found the 
young ones every month from May to 
September. The tail of this species is 
somewhat brittle and is easily broken 
off, although not nearly so fragile as the 
tail of the blue swift and fence lizards. 
C. sexlineatus is a most interesting rep- 
tile, and the fact that only a very little is 
known regarding its life-habits should 
make it an object of special study to 
many Nature students and others hav- 
ing opportunities for observing it. Ow- 
ing to its timidity and fleetness, it is 
quite difficult to accurately observe it in 
its natural haunts, and to capture these 
active creatures is a task requiring much 
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patience and perseverance. I have had 
them play hide-and-seek with me for 
half an hour at a time and then escape 
by going into some hole or under some 
object. I have met many, many failures 
in trying to capture them, but such 
things should only serve to spur one on. 

Resuming my ramble I soon came to 
the spring branch, the margin of which 
in many places is green and slimy with a 
certain kind of vegetable growth; along 
this green border a number of different 
species of butterflies is collected, sucking 
up the slimy moisture; the most notice- 
able of these pretty creatures are the 
“dog’s head”(Zerene casonia) and the ti- 
ger swallowtail (/asoniades glaucus). Of 
course I stopped to watch these beautiful 
frail fairy-like beings. They were so in- 
tent on enjoying their feast that I walked 
up to within a foot or so of them before 
they moved, and then they only seemed 
to change places with each other, or 
rather they all rose as with one impulse 
and then settled back in the same spot 
again. Butterflies, wandering beauties 
of brief existence! Did you ever think 
what wonderful things they are or of the 
marvelous phenomena they represent? 
First, an ugly repulsive caterpillar; then a 
strange, quiescent, mummy-like thing 
called a chrysalis or pupa; and lastly a 
beautiful creature with great painted 
wings—a being so delicate that the light- 
est touch of your finger will take a hun- 
dred scales off of its pretty wings. I have 
a vivid memory of how I felt when I 
found my first cecropia moth. It had 
just come out of its cocoon and was 
hanging to a twig of an apple tree, dry- 
ing its wings. I thought it the most 
beautiful creature I had ever seen and 
carried it to the house with a feeling of 
exquisite delight. (I believe the finding 
of that moth had some influence in di- 
recting the course of my subsequent ca- 
reer) At that time I knew nothing con- 
cerning the life-history of this moth, I 
have since learned that it is the largest 
of our silkworm moths. The eggs are 
laid on the leaves of various kinds of 
trees, including the apple, plum, cherry, 
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and the more common forest trees. 


- When the larva first emerges from the 


egg it is a tiny black “worm” which rap- 
idly developes into a pretty bluish-green 
caterpillar, adorned with longitudinal 
rows of conspicuous black, red and yel- 
low tubercles; the legs and oval shield 
are yellowish; altogether it is a decided- 
ly pretty creature. The larva is a vora- 
cious feeder and spends its entire time 
devouring the leaves of its food plant; in 
about 5 or 6 weeks it begins to construct 
its silken prison, for which it selects a 
suitable limb of the tree on which it has 
been feeding, and in about 12 or 14 hours 
the cocoon is finished. Soon after com- 
pleting the cocoon the caterpillar moults 
or sheds its skin, and we find that a won- 
derful change has taken place. Instead 
of the gaily adorned caterpiller, we find 
that a strange, non-feeding, mummy-like 
being occupies the silken tomb which the 
larva had spun. This stage of the Ce- 
cropia’s metamorphosis is called the pu- 
pa or chrysalis state. The chrysalis re- 
mains in the cocoon through the winter. 
Sometimes in May the adult insect comes 
out: again a wonderful transformation 
has occurred. Instead of the odd, mum- 
my-like pupa, behold a beautiful winged 
creature, modestly dressed in brown. 
The Cecropia moth is a dull, heavy, slow- 
flying insect, with comparatively thick 
wings, which when expanded measure 
from 5 to 6 inches across. The adult 
moth leads a brief existence. Usually in 
about 6 or 8 weeks the moths have mated 
—have fulfilled the one great dominant 
law of Nature, the perpetuation of species 
—and have died. 

Many animals as well as insects un- 
dergo complete metamorphosis in their 
development, and this metamorphosis or 
change of form is one of the most inter- 
esting and remarkable features in the 
life-history of animals. We have just 
had a glimpse of what it is like in the 
Cecropia moths, and it is very similar in 
all moths and butterflies. The frogs and 
toads are familiar examples of metamor- 
phosis among the commoner batrachians. 
Almost every one has seen tadpoles and 
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knows that they are quite unlike the 


adults; the tadpoles feed on microscopic . 


plants found in the water, but the adults 
are entirely insectivorous, The transfor- 
mations of the sea-urchin is another less 
familiar example. To the amateur or 
primary student of natural history I could 
hardly recommend a more interesting 
phase of animal life than the study of 
metamorphosis. If carefully observed, 
metamorphosis may lose some of its as- 
pect of marvel, but never any of its great 
interest. 

As I stood watching the butterflies at 
the edge of the spring branch, I thought 
perhaps I could find some cocoons. I 
was especially desirous of finding a co- 
coon of the luna moth(Zropea luna); 
this is a “swallow tail” and the most 
beautiful of all our giant silkworm moths, 
the larva of which feeds on the leaves of 
the walnut, hickory and other forest trees; 
so with that resolution I left the butter- 
flies in their glory. Some species attach 
their cocoons to the twigs or branches of 
their food plant, while the cocoons of 
other species are found on the ground 
beneath the food plant. The luna moth 
takes the latter plan. It will be seen that 
my search for cocoons required that I 
look on the ground as well as on the 
branches above. As I came to the vari- 
ous trees and shrubs, I would carefully 
move the dead leaves and trash and close- 
ly search every foot of the ground about 
the base of the tree, and then I would 
turn my attention to the branches over- 
head; this method of looking for co- 
coons (which I have always found satis- 
factory) requires from 15 to 20 minutes 
for each tree. In this way an astonish- 
ing number of various other insects is 
also disclosed—especially beetles, milli- 
pedes, caterpillars and ants. In looking 
for the cocoons, I would often come up- 
on a particular species of ichneumon fly 
(Thalessa), which no doubt were looking 
for certain caterpillars or the larve of 
beetles. It is not generally known that 
the larve of the icheumon fly is a para- 
site on caterpillars and the young of 
beetles, The ichneumon fly lays its eggs 
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either in or on or near the larvz of some 
moth, butterfly or beetle, and when the 
young are hatched they feed on the tis- 
sues of the host—but, strange as it may 
seem, never attacking the heart or ner- 
vous ganglia of the victim (the injury of 
which would of course produce immedi- 
ate death to the host and thereby end 
the parasite’s food supply). The host 
lives, with the ichneumon larva within it, 
usually until almost time for its pupation ; 
indeed in many instances it pupates with 
the parasite still feeding within its body, 
but it seldom or never comes to maturity. 
The larva of the ichneumon fly pupates 
either within the body of the host or 
in .a tiny silken cocoon, outside of 
the body and attached to it. The adult 
ichneumon flies issue from the cocoons 
or the body of the host and after mating 
find another host on whose body to lay 
their eggs. One of the most interesting 
of the ichneumon flies is the one men- 
tioned above (Zha/essa /unator); it is also 
probably one of the most common. The 
larvz of this particular ichneumon fly is 
parasitic on a certain wood-boring larva 
known as Tremex columba or pigeon 
horntail. The adult Thalessa, by means 
of her long ovipositor, drills a hole 
through the wood opposite the burrow 
of the larval Tremex, and, when the bur- 
row is reached, she deposits an egg in it, 
and when the young hatches it wiggles 
along the burrow till it reaches the body 
of the Tremex and then attaches itself to 
it and destroys the larva of the horntail 
by sucking its blood. The ichneumon 
flies do more to keep in check the in- 
crease of injurious and destructive cater- 
pillars than do all our artificial remedies 
for these insect pests. 

At the end of two hours I had been 
rewarded by finding a cocoon of the 
polyphemus moth (Ze/ea polyphemus) and 
two of the imperial moth (Baszlona im- 
perialis), besides quite a number of small 
naked pupz. The three cocoons I took 
home and placed in glass globes, and I 
am now patiently waiting for them to 
break through the walls of their silken 
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prison, which they may do at any mo- 
ment. 

Among the noticeable things one sees 
in a forest ramble are the various kind 
of galls; these are abnormal growths 
produced by certain insects on a great 
variety of trees, shrubs and smaller plants. 
The common “oak apple” is a familiar 
example. In the centre of each gall there 
is a tiny cell, within which lives a small 
white larva till it gets its growth. This 
little larva hatches from an egg laid in 
the tissue of the leaf (or the stem of the 
plant as the case may be) by a small four- 
winged insect called a gall fy. When 
the young larva begins to feed on the 
leaf, the leaf begins to grow around the 
larva in a strange way, as is shown by 
the large ball of plant growth, serving as 
a home and furnishing food for the larva. 
Why the plant grows around the larva 
as it does, scientists have been unable to 
determine. There are many species. of 
gall flies, some of which undergo their 
transformations within their galls, while 
other species leave the galls and enter 
the ground to transform. 

Moving an old half-decayed log and 
digging in the coarse brown mould, I 
chanced to unearth a very interesting 
and a rather remarkable insect known 
as the horned corydalis (Corydalis cor- 
nuta). The larva is a repulsive looking 
creature, found under rocks, logs and 
other like objects. The insect lives 
nearly three years in a larval state. The 
larve live in running water, but leave 
the water to transform to the pupz, bur- 
rowing beneath old logs, rocks, etc., for 
this purpose. In about 4 or 5 weeks 
after the larve leave the water the adult 
corydalis appears. These are winged 
insects—the sexes being alike in ap- 
pearance except that the male has re- 
markably long mandibles which cross 
each other something after the manner 
of the letter X—hence the name horned 
corydalis. . 

In passing over the hill, I flushed a 
whippoorwill from her eggs. The moth- 
er-bird fluttered along in advance of me 
in a pitiful manner, feinting a broken 


_wing; but I did not follow her. 
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I had 
been fooled before and knew her trick. 


And so the day passed—every foot of 
ground disclosing an abundance of varied 
and interesting subjects, all worthy of 
study. Even before I was hardly aware 
of it, the sun was almost down. I was 
over 2 miles from home and the length- 
ening shadows warned me that I must 
return at once or darkness would over- 
take me. I did not find a luna moth. 
Nevertheless, I had a most delightful 
outing and a fruitful day. 





MISCHIEVOUS PETS. 





Should any reader of Sports AFIELD 
fancy mischievous pets, I recommend the 
blue jay and crow. No one knows just 
what to expect of these birds, as their 
mischief making propensity knows no 
limit. Their food-devouring capacity is 
only equalled by their hideous outcry 
when in need of it. When satisfied, their 
quiet content and soft cooing will well 
repay you for your trouble. The first 
sight of the two very young jays that 
were given me was not pleasing. I could 
not imagine that the beautiful, saucy blue 
jays that I was accustomed to see were 
so homely in infancy. Their enormous 
mouths, wide open, waiting for food, an- 
noyed me dreadfully, as I did not know 
what to give them. The plan first adopt- 
ed of digging earth-worms and cutting 
them into bits consumed too much of my 
time; so I hit upon the one of giving 
them freshly shredded beef. Even that 
had to be dropped into their mouths, so 
I did not gain much, after all; but the 
preparation of the food was not nearly 
so disagreeable. As they grew in size 
and knowledge, they eagerly devoured 
cabbage and lettuce leaves, apples—in 
fact, anything in the food line they could 
get, but never lost their fondness for fresh 
beef. They soon grew to be very pret- 
ty birds and manifested a degree of in- 
telligence which I considered worth cul- 
tivating. Much sooner than I expected 
they learned to come to me when called 
—not often mistaking their names of 
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Dan and Dottie. They also learned to 


prefer their cage without any paper on 


the bottom. Without the paper it bet- 
ter answered their purpose of making a 
hideous din by pecking on it. As long 
as I remained near the cage, after putting 
in the paper, they behaved nicely; but 
as soon as I left them they commenced 
tearing it into shreds—not stopping till 
the last bit was thrust out between the 
wires. When I scolded them for some 
naughty prank, Dottie would drop her 
head as if ashamed, but Dan would look 
saucy and defiant; yet Dan was the more 
honest and affectionate of the two. 

When they had the freedom of the 
house it was really amusing to see them 
peering around for mischief to do, being 
usually satisfied when they found spools 
of thread to drop into pitchers and vases 
and matches to hide under edges of rugs; 
failing to find these, they would perch up- 
on the back of my chair and take the 
hair-pins out of my hair. Whatever the 
undertaking, they both worked industri- 
ously till it was completed. 

For all Dan had a bad temper, he was 
the smarter of the two and learned more 
readily. Of his own accord he learned 
to imitate my son’s whistle for his dog 
so perfectly that the dog would come 
running in and be disappointed at not 
seeing his master. With very little 
trouble he was taught to run the scale 
corresponding to that of the clarionet. 
He soon got to be so vain and proud of 
his musical ability that if Dottie sounded 
one note he gave her a whipping for her 
folly. His musical ear could not toler- 
ate her feeble, flat notes. 

Dottie’s health failed rapidly, as she 
was subject to fits. Several times I found 
her stiff and seemingly dead, but in a few 
minutes she would fully recover. One 
day she spied a pan of baked apples that 
had just been removed from the stove. 
Hopping up, she took a great mouthful 
of the hot apple and gave a squawk as it 
went down. “Now you’ve done it!” I 
said to her, as I poured a spoonful of cold 
water in her mouth. Well, sure enough, 
she had “done it.” I have always 
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thought that the hot apple killed some 
little thing—either parasite or microbe 
—in her throat that was the cause of the 
fits, as she never had another, but im- 
proved in health and lived out the full 
measure of her days. 

Another pet, Jim Crow, is worthy of 
mention in the class of mischievous pets. 
Jim was quite lame from having had a 
broken leg, so was obliged to use his 
wings to balance himself as he hopped 
along. In mischief and gormandizing 
Jim equalled the jays, but not in musical 
ability. No matter how much one values 
a pet crow, no stretch of imagination can 
lead them to fancy that his rasping Caw! 
caw! has one agreeable feature. In day- 
time Jim wandered about the neighbor- 
hood at will, pecking at doors or win- 
dows for admittance, but returning home 
at nightfall or when a storm threatened. 
Covetousness was Jim’s besetting sin. 
From far and near he brought his pur- 
loinings home to his store-room on the 
porch roof. Spools of thread, combs, 
tooth brushes, soap, pins, needles and 
scraps of tin were among the articles 
found frequently in his store room, but 
no article of food, for he had always a 
present need for all food he chanced to 
find. Among the clever tricks taught 
him, was to pull a toy wagon, to carry a 
small doll, and to sit up with cap and 
necktie on. When in the sulks, Jim 
would sit in a corner with his face to the 
wall.” His temper at best was not amia- 
ble. He was quarrelsome and delighted 
in pouncing down upon the back of any 
unsuspecting dog or cat, and seemed to 
enjoy their discomfiture; for, the farther 
they ran, the tighter he clung and the 
louder he squalled. That kindness be- 
gets kindness proved true in Jim’s case. 
I treated him kindly and he grew very 
fond of me. I often hid from him, for the 
fun of se¢ing him look through the house 
downstairs, and even calling upstairs for 
me. With these facts in mind, I cannot 
think, as many do, that animals, birds, 
and even reptiles, have no sense—only 
instinct. Mrs. E. J. BRITTON. 

Omaha, Neb. 
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NATURAL 
A GREWSOME FEAST. 





Considering that Mr. Cross’s picture 
was taken by flashlight, and at the same 
time through glass, it is an excellent one. 
It shows two diamond rattlers in the act 
of eating a rabbit which one of them 
has just killed—for the rattlesnake is an 
extremely dainty feeder and will only 
eat meat of his own killing. Further- 
more, Keeper Cy De Vry says, they will 
only kill when hungry; whereas, the 
copperhead and other varieties often 
slay for the mere pleasure of killing. 
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by the horn, he infers that the latter acts 
as an ear trumpet, not improving the 
hearing for distant sounds, but disclosing 
the direction of a sound. This would be 
useful in enabling the sheep to ascertain 
the exact points from which sounds come 
when there is a mist or fog covering its 
feeding grounds. 





REFERRING to the sharp practice of 
many milliners in selling the so-called 
imitation plumage, Prof. Lankester says: 
“It is impossible to make artificial feath- 
ers which will in any way resemble the 











A RATTLESNAKE BANQUET. Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago. 


Photo by A. L. Cross. 





We are informed that these rattlers are 
in full possession of their poisoning pow- 
ers, the same as though they were enjoy- 
ing unlimited freedom in a Florida 
swamp—the removing of the fangs, poi- 
son sac, etc., not being attempted for rea- 
sons affecting the health of the reptiles. 





A CORRESPONDENT of ature has found 
that the spiral horn of a wild sheep, when 
so placed that the ear is in the axis of 
the coil, makes the ticking of a watch 
more audible in one particular direction. 
Since the ear of the sheep is surrounded 


genuine. Only recently a dozen ladies 
have come to me with their hat millin- 
ery, which they were informed was en- 
tirely artificial, and in every case I was 
able to see that dead birds had been 
employed. The lies told by these trad- 
ers are sickening. There is that lie 
about the feathers which were said to be 
shed in their thousands by the different 
foreign birds and collected for exporta- 
tion; whereas, as a matter of fact, it 
meant the hunting and slaying of the 
feathered creation by the natives who 
were able to find a good market.” 




















stHE CAMP OF 
By ADAM 


Our hunting party—that is to say, 
H. W. Scott, Burgess Hartigan and my- 
self—left Hastings August 15 last. At 
10:30 that night our train rolled into 
Haigler (which is located in the south: 
western corner of Nebraska, almost as 
close to the Colorado line as it is to 
Kansas). Here we met Charlie Einsel, 
the fourth member of the party. The 
night ride from Haigler to Scott’s 
ranch—some twelve miles—was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. A light shower had 
laid the dust, and the rays of Luna, 
peeping forth from behind a curtain 
of filmy clouds, caused the surrounding 
hills to look like the silver waves of a 
tropic sea. 

The next morning, in our prairie 
schooner (with two mules and two 
horses), we set out on an 85-mile drive 
to the southwest. Ere long we were 
on the great divide which runs from 
Scott’s ranch to Manitou, Colo., and 
is almost as level as a billiard tabie. 
We halted for dinner at a small house, 
where we also secured water for the 
horses. Much refreshed, we continued 
our journey. As far as the eye could 
see there was nothing but buffalo 
grass, dotted with soap weed and 
eactus. Just at sunset we came to a 
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BREEDE. 


halt at Ben Shire’s ranch, where we 
put up for the night. The next day 
we decided to reach Kirk Postoffice 
before dark—a drive of 45 miles. At 
Shire’s ranch we heard considerable 
talk about the town of Idalia; and, 
along about noon, as we were jogging 
along, Einsel, who was driving, sud- 
denly called out in a conductor-like 
voice: “IpALIA!” The rest of us be- 
gay to crane our necks and strain our 
eyes, but no town or village could we 
see? However, we soon discerned two 
small frame buildings, and a closer 
view revealed another structure. And 
this was the town of Idalia—two 
stores and one house! In one store 
was the postoffice, the postmaster liv- 
ing in the rear of the low frame build- 
ing, while the proprietor of the other 
store lived in a small cottage nearby. 
But a few short years ago Idalia felt 
the throb of a booming metropolis. It 
sprang up almost in a night from a 
mere hamlet to a fair-sized town—a 
town full of life, merriment and money. 
At the time an effort was being made 
to boom the eastern part of Colorado 
as a great agricultural country and 
people began to flock thither almost as 
‘apidly as they do to some great min- 
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ing camp which promises a fortune to 
all who can get in on the ground floor. 
There were 2 large hardware stores, a 
hotel, lumber yard, several general 
merchandise stores, 2 banks, a drug- 
store, 4 saloons and several gambling 
dens and concert halls. The town was 
alive and in the zenith of its glory. 
Everybody had money to burn—and 
they burned it. Town lots were plotted 
out into the country and brought a big 
price; farm land was taken up and 
every indication pointed to the up- 
building of a city, regardless of the 
fact that a railroad did not touch 
within 40 miles of the place and old 
Jupiter Pluvius paid that land a visit 
very, very rarely. So much for the 
boom of Idalia. Then came the re- 
lapse. Farmers tilled their soil in the 
hot sun and daily returned to their 
humble huts filled with pride and en- 
thusiasm; but, by and bye, there was 
nothing to do save to stand around 
and look for rain. Day after day old 
Sol would come up brighter and hotter 
than ever; and, as the days grew into 
weeks and weeks into months, and still 
no rain, life gradually began to wane 
in the once prosperous town of Idalia. 
At that time Nebraska and Kansas 
were being drenched, but no rain fell 
in Eastern Colorado. As winter came 
on, those who had been unfortunate 
enough to locate in that section found 
themselves in sore need. One by one 
the business houses closed and each 
day saw a dozen or more covered 
wagons pulling out. Buildings were 
torn down; small houses were put on 
wheels; and ere long the booming town 
of Idalia was totally deserted, with 
nothing left to tell the tale but one 
man and a score or more of black spots 
where once the baby metropolis had 
throbbed with prosperous life. 

As our prairie schooner wound its 
way across the divide, a dark object 
hove into sight from the northeast. It 
proved to be the “Black Coach” and is 
used for transferring the mails and 
passengers from Haigler to Idalia. We 
had laid in a supply of canned goods; 
80, when 1 o’clock came, we halted and 
prepared a railroad dinner—one of the 
sort that you eat while you wait (and 
you don’t wait very long, either). 


We were now within 30 miles of our 
destination: the sky was clear, the sun 
beat down upon the horses, and direct- 
ly in front of us waves of heat floated 
around like clouds of grey smoke. 
Occasionally the sun would hide be- 
hind a lead-colored cloud, and, when it 
did, certain hills to the far south bore 
the appearance of having just gone 
through a prairie fire. In spite of the 
hot sun, we made good time, for the 
horses had not been driven hard and 
the roads were as firm as asphalt. So 
far we had seen but 2 grouse and 3 
cottontails, but, shortly before sun- 
down, a large coyote crawled out of a 
bunch of grass a half-mile to the right. 
A couple of shots were taken at him, 
but the beast ran directly in line with 
a bunch of cattle and thus prevented 
a much needed target practice. A mile 
further on another bristling coyote 
started across the prairie and tore up 
the grass, just to let us know that he 
was not seeking any new acquaint- 
ances. 

That night we put up at Kirk, which 
consists of a double sod house, one 
barn and a chickencoop. Kirk is a 
postoffice, but you would never think 
it, unless some one had cautioned you 
to keep your eye peeled for a lonesome 
U. 8. mailsack, hanging upon a peg in 
one corner of the dining-room. After 
supper we lit our pipes and sat out in 
the moonlight, singing old melodies 
and talking of home, until the crisp air 
warned us of the lateness of the night. 
We were now within 10 miles of the 
Van Winkle ranch and the drive was 
made in good time Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

Arriving at the Van Winkle place, 
we took possession of a small building 
used for a granary and proceeded to 
make ourselves at home. The place 
was immediately named Camp of the 
Antlers because of the large number of 
antelope horns that adorned the walls. 
Miles Van Winkle is an old hunter and 
in many respects resembles old Rip 
(who slept for 20 years in the Catskill 
Mountains). He is a good, whole- 
hearted sort of a man, surrounded by 
a large and happy family, and his only 
fault is that he would rather hunt than 
eat. This accounted for the large num- 








ber of antlers and antelope and coyote 
pelts that made the granary look like 
a hunter’s cabin. A much needed rest 
was taken until 3. o’clock, when the 
mules were hitched to a light lumber- 
box wagon, the horses saddled, and we 
set off across the hills on our first 
antelope hunt. 

Here and there a small bunch of 
cattle could be seen grazing. As we 
advanced Van Winkle used his field 
glasses, but was unable to locate any- 
thing until we had ridden through a 
wide valley leading up to a high hill, 
from the top of which we espied our 
first antelope. Einsel and myself were 
the only members of the party who 
were in fit condition for a hunt of this 
kind, as Mr. Scott had a_ sprained 
ankle and was using crutches and 
Burgess Hartigan was kept busy mak- 
ing him forget his misfortune. There- 
fore, Charlie and I started out horse- 
back in opposite directions, to make a 
big circle and close in on the lone 
buck. After we had ridden for 2 
miles behind the hills, we arrived in 
the open—just in time to see the buck 
hitting the high places a mile off as 
he disappeared over a hill. Gripping 
our rifles, we gave chase. Not once 
did we think of what the result might 
be, in case one of the horses should 
step in a prairie-dog hole: our sole 
thought was that we were chasing 
antelope and were desirous of reaching 
yonder hill as quickly as possible. No 
sooner had our horses struck the foot 
of the rising ground than we dis- 
mounted and began crawling upward. 
We could almost hear each other’s 
heart thump as we carefully picked our 
way through the cactus up to the top- 
most point. Here we lay flat on the 
ground until our breathing became 
normal: then we slowly raised our 
heads until we could look into a vast 
valley directly ahead. At first sight it 
seemed as though not a living object 
were within 10 miles of us—but soon 
an antelope was located; then a second 
one; then another, until we could 
count 5 feeding within a few hundred 
yards of each other. They were out of 
shooting range; so there was nothing 
to do but lie and wait. This we did— 
hoping all the time that they would 
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begin feeding in our direction. But 
they did not; so there was nothing for 
it but to make a circle and get located 
on the opposite rise before they 
reached the top. Cautiously we stole 
back to our horses, mounted, and were 
off. It was while making this ride that 
a rattler jumped at my horse, missed 
it, and then, with its forked tongue 
shooting back and forth like an auto- 
matic plunger, seemed the living per- 
sonification of envy, hatred and malice. 
We dismounted and killed it with the 
butt ends of our guns. It was one of 
the largest rattlers I had ever seen, 
being ornamented with a tail-piece 
consisting of 11 rattles. By the time 
we had ridden up to the foot of the 
hill, the sun was but half an hour high 
and it behooved us to bestir ourselves. 
Running to the top of the hill and care- 
fully scrutinizing the valley, we discov- 
ered that the game had vanished. Not 
a living thing was in sight. The ante- 
lope, evidently anticipating trouble 
from our direction, had deserted the 
valley and taken to the southwest 
while we were making our big circle. 

By 6 the following morning Charlie 
and myself were again afield. Ere we 
had galloped 2 miles, 3 antelope were 
located by the aid of the glass. Hav- 
ing been fooled the day before, we 
decided to locate on a hill-top and keep 
the game in sight until a shot could be 
had. For 3 hours we lay hidden in the 
grass, watching them, but they would 
net leave their feeding ground. We 
then mounted our horses, hoping to 
surround them, but they took to their 
heels and disappeared across a hill. 
Riding to a safe distance, we dis- 
mounted, carefully examined our rifles 
and crawled to a point from whence we 
could look into the valley. There we 
saw the 3 antelope, nearly a quarter 
of a mile away, with heads erect and 
on the alert. Never having taken a 
shot at such big game before, we each 
drew a bead and pulled the trigger. 
The two reports echoed and re-echoed 
throughout the valley and again our 
game moved westward at lightning 
speed. No sooner had we emptied our 
rifles than a coyote sat upon his 
haunches almost in the exact spot 
where the antelope had been feeding. 
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Here was unlooked for sport and we 
had it. First one would take a crack 
at the prairie wolf and then the other, 
which kept the poor creature dodging 
to the right and then to the left—until 
my third shot, which evidently found 
meat and bone—the coyote leaping 
high in the air. The animal was plain- 
ly crippled in its hind-quarters. I drew 
a bead on him and pulled the trigger, 
but my gun was empty and my com- 
panion’s arm was in the same condi- 
tion. Before we could reload our guns, 
the coyote dragged itself into a bunch 
of high grass and disappeared. 

While searching for the wounded 
coyote a lone horseman sprang into 
view. As he drew closer, it was plain 
to be seen that he was a young ranchi- 
man. “He halted and asked the cause 
of the bombardment, and then sug- 
gested a ride over to his range, where 
he felt confident antelope could be 
found. Our new friend introduced 
himself as Wilfred Upchurch and in- 
formed us that he had 1,000 head of 
cattle feeding on a range that took in 
25 miles. He was about 30 years old, 
of dark complexion, smooth faced, with 
an eye like an eagle. He it was who 
cried “Halt!” just at the top of a little 
rise, as he pointed out a lone buck far 
to the east. Somehow both Einsel and 
myself realized that our opportunity 
was at hand. Leaving our horses, we 
crawled to within 300 yards of the big 
buck, took deliberate aim and fired. 
When the smoke cleared away the 
antelope was seen running in a semi- 
circle and we emptied our magazines 
at its fleeting form. The last shot had 
been fired and we were saying some- 
thing about hard luck, when the buck 
toppled over on a sidehill and lay dead 
in its tracks. 

It was but the work of a few 
minutes to remove the intestines and 
prepare the buck for the homeward 
journey; but nearly an hour was con- 
sumed in trying to place it upon the 
horse’s back. Two of the horses could 
not be taken within 25 feet of the dead 
carcass, but, after much persuasion, 
the antelope was finally roped upon my 
horse and we started for camp, as 
proud as a boy with his first pair of 
top boots. As only one shot had taken 


effect, it was impossible to say who 
had been the lucky marksman; but 
later on it was proven that Charles 
had been the fortunate one. 

Slowly we rode toward camp, smok- 
ing our briar pipes and wondering 
what the boys would say. As we came 
within hailing distance, there was a 
commotion—Scott and Hartigan hav- 
ing discovered that we had killed an 
antelope; they had figured it out that 
we would come in about 1 o’clock, 
completely exhausted and with noth- 
ing to show for our morning’s work. 
After dinner, we set out upon another 
hunt, with Friends Scott and Hartigan 
in the wagon and Charles and myself 
a-horseback. Up to 5 o’clock we had 
sighted no game, and were discussing 
the lay of the land, when a horseman 
came galloping over a distant hill. He 
proved to be our young friend, Up- 
church; and his first remark was to 
notify us that he had just seen 2 fine 
bucks grazing about 3 miles “off 
there.” 

Cautiously we made our way to a 
small valley, where we dismounted 
and climbed to the top of a hill. By 
the aid of the field glass the 2 bucks 
were located. Charles started to circle 
toward the right, while Upchurch and 
myself started on a circle toward the 
left. When within 600 yards of the 
antelope it was plain that they were 
more than suspicious of our presence: 
they stood as stiff as statues with their 
heads erect and their noses pointed 
directly at us. As it was almost sun- 
down, whatever was to be done had to 
be done quickly. Each picked his buck 
and fired—only to see the antelope 
strike off on a dead run. Upchurch 
was shooting at the one in the lead— 
the one he had picked out; but he was 
using an, old-style gun and the bullets 
fell short of the mark. After firing my 
first shot—noting the range was good 
—TI was fortunate enough to bring my 
buck down with the second bullet. 
Going to my friend’s assistance I 
scored again on the second antelope— 
knocking it down just as it was about 
to go over a hill—but the shot was not 
effective, as the buck struggled to his 
feet and disappeared. The whole scene 
had been witnessed by Charles (who 
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was unfortunate enough to be out of 
range) and by Mr. Scott and Burgess 
Hartigan who came riding up to the 
antelope (which I had hit in the back 
of the head and killed almost in- 
stantly). 

I did not wait to assist the boys, but 
ran to the top of the hill with Up- 
church, and there, to my great delight, 
was the wounded antelope, a long dis- 
tance off, slowly picking his way down 
the valley. At the first crack of my 
rifle he fell like a dead beef. “Good 
boy! good shot!” cried Upchurch, 
enthusiastically. I thanked him and 
at the same time informed him that it 
was purely accidental. 

Going back to the team, we told our 
companions of our good fortune and 
then rode over the hill and down into 
the valley where the lost antelope was 
lying. We had ridden up to within 30 
feet of the buck and I had dismounted, 
when, to our great surprise, the ante- 
lope gained its feet and was off. | 
drew a bead on its fleeting form, but 
the gun was empty. By this time Up- 
church was giving chase and I soon 
joined him, loading my rifle on the run. 
It was now so dark that we could 
scarcely see the buck as he ran along 
on 3 legs with the fourth limb dang- 
ling. The chase did not last over five 
minutes until we again had the ante- 
lope down, but, as it was far from 
being dead, I sent another .30-30 at it 
and so relieved it of all suffering. The 
rest of the party remained in the back- 
ground, watching the chase with eager 
interest. It was an inspiriting sight, 
as they could only dimly make out our 
fleeting forms and the tongues of fire 
spurting from our rifles made it a pic- 
ture never to be forgotten. With the 
2 fine bucks lying in the wagon, we 
rode along in the moonlight, headed 
for Mr. Upchurch’s ranch where our 
entire party had been invited to re- 
main overnight, as it would have been 
foolhardy for any one not familiar with 
the land to attempt to cross the hills 
at night. Our ride to the ranch re- 
sembled a marche de triomphe, as the 
past two hours had been full of excite- 
ment. 

Mr. Upchurch had preceded us to his 
home and had taken a ham from the 
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antelope killed in the morning, which 
was being fried by Mrs. Upchurch 
when we arrived at the cabin; and the 
odor of those fried antelope “chops,” 
together with the smell of good strong 
cotfee, made every one of us feel like 
anew man. On entering the cabin we 
were presented to Mrs. Upchurch—a 
most gracious and amiable lady who 
took delight in entertaining the large 
crowd of unexpected guests. The cabin 
was a temporary frame structure and 
contained only one large room; but we 
were made just as welcome as though 
it were a fashionable country seat and 
we the duly invited guests. 

The next day during the early morn- 
ing hours the atmosphere was chilly, 
but gradually the sky began to clear 
and the sun beat down until it grew 
too hot for comfort. Hour after hour 
we rode the range, straining our eyes 
in the hope of finding game, but all in 
vain. About noon Scott and Hartigan 
tired of the hunt and returned to camp. 
Still, Upchurch, Charlie and the writer 
rode on and on—always expecting to 
see something just over the next rise 
but always meeting with disappoint- 
ment. Hungry, thirsty and saddle-sore, 
we had given up in despair and had 
taken the back track, when a lone ante- 
lope was sighted far to the west. Leav- 
ing our horses in the valley, we 
crawled for an eighth of a mile on our 
hands and knees and finally succeeded 
in getting within about 600 yards of 
the antelope. Almost exhausted, we 
lay in the short grass and discussed 
the advisability of trying to get nearer. 
While we were thus engaged the ante- 
lope showed unmistakable signs of 
fear; so, without more ado, each man 
arose and fired—the antelope putting 
on a burst of speed and disappearing 
around a bend. That seemed to settle 
the day’s sport, so we rode along care- 
lessly. Just as we gained the top of 
a small hill, Upchurch brought his 
horse to a standstill, dismounted, and 
began firing. By this time I followed 
suit; but Upchurch had his weather 
eye with him and succeeded in bring- 
ing the lone buck down. Einsel came 
up just at the finish and we all rode 
within 30 yards of the prostrate ante- 
lope, which was breathing heavily. 
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Einsel was about to end its sufferings, 
when he was stopped by Upchurch. 
Then—quick as a flash—the buck 
gained his feet and was off. Our 
horses became frightened and all 
three ran away, leaving us to exhaust 
our vexation by taking a couple of 
shots at the wounded antelope ere it 
crossed the hill. The horses ran a mile 
or two before they calmed down and 
began to feed; meantime the antelope 
made good its escape.. And there we 
were, without either game or steed. 
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run nearly 3 miles before succumbing 
to the effects of his shot. While he 
was telling how he had used his lariat 
to drag the buck home, a coyote was 
sighted about 200 yards distant, sit- 
ting on its haunches. I fired at the 
beast, but my first shot was a trifle 
high; the second and third shots threw 
up the dust around it as it ran; but 
with the fourth bullet I made a clean 
kill while it was running through the 
grass nearly 400 yards away and soon 
had its head dangling from the side of 
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Trout Fishing in the Hoback River. 
Capt. Loveday and Bull Elk. 
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Capt. Garvey and his first Antelope. 
The Van Cleve Party. Near Granite Creek, Wyo. 





Some time was spent in catching the 
horses, and then a search was made 
for the wounded buck. Getting onto 
his track, we followed it until dark- 
ness called us off the trail, when 
Charles and I headed for camp, while 
Upchurch marked the spot where we 
left the trail and then made a bee line 
for home. 

The next morning, as we were home- 
ward bound, Upchurch rode 4 miles to 
tell us that he had found the antelope 
he wounded the evening before. It had 


the wagon. That night our party 
reached the Shire ranch, and early the 
next morning, we continued our jour- 
ney to Scott’s ranch, where we rested 
for a day before taking the train for 
home. 


SPORT IN NORTHWESTERN WYOMING. 








Probably one of the most notable 
hunting parties that ever left the state 
of Illinois for the game ranges of the 
Far West was the party headed by 
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Col. J. R. B. Van Cleve a year ago 
last fall. It contained, besides the 
esos Colonel, Hon. W. J. Butler, 

Capt. H. C. Garvey , Col. C. B. Dix and 

Capt. Harry Loved: iy. (Gov. John R. 
Tanner was one of the original party 
but his untimely death intervened.) 
They left Chicago Aug. 22, over the 
Burlington, for the game preserves of 
Northwestern Wyoming. 

After a pleasant journey, they ar- 
rived at St. Anthony, Idaho, where 
they purchased their outfit and sup- 
plies. Here they met Col. T. R. Hamer 
—an old Illinois boy, who served as 
colonel of the First Idaho regiment in 
the Philippines. Col. Hamer greeted 
them with open arms—making things 
very pleasant for them during their 
short stay. When they had secured 
their supplies—and a _ better assort- 
ment of all necessary goods never went 
into a hunting camp—the party left St. 
Anthony by wagon for Jackson’s Hole, 
just on the edge of Wyoming. Jack- 
son’s Hole is a beautiful little valley 
in the mountains, once known as The 
Hole in the Wall, and, at that time, 
the home of many desperate characters 
—the banditti of the Snake River 
plains—but now peopled by law-abid- 
ing and prosperous citizens. It is one 
of the garden spots of the West and 
lies in the heart of the Teton Moun- 
tains—the three grey Teton Peaks (the 
Pilot Knobs of Washington Irving) 
towering 14,000 ft. above, like silent 
sentinels of the grandeur of the mighty 
mountain ranges which surround ‘this 
ag little valley. The sparkling 

raters of the Great Snake River wind 
their way at the base of the peaks, on 
their long journey, south and west, to 
the Pacific Ocean. At Jackson’s Hole 
the party obtained their guides and 
horses. Jim Simpson was chief guide 
and his assistants were Williams, Red- 
mond and Laningan. The “horse 
wrangler” was Charlie Spencer and 
their cook, Wiley Smith. They had in 
all 26 pack animals and 11 saddle 
horses. After everything was satisfac- 
torily arranged, the caravan left Jack- 
son’s Hole and pushed its way into the 
mountains, over dangerous trails and 
through rocky caiions, to the Hoback 
River at a point about 40 miles south 
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of the Yellowstone National Park, 
southeast of the Teton Peaks, and in 
the very heart of the best big-game 
country in the West. Here they made 
their permanent camp about a mile 
from the mouth of Granite Creek on 
the Hoback River, near the head- 
waters of the Great Snake River. 

A splendid camp had been made, and 
for five weeks the boys enjoyed their 
full limit of sport in a superb big-game 
range. On the very first day, Capt. 
Garvey brought down a fine 12-point 
bull elk and Mr. Butler 2 black bear. 
From that time on each member of the 
party brought in elk, deer and ante- 
lope in plenty. There were grouse 
galore and fish— Well, there is no 
place on earth quite so good as the 
headwaters of the Snake and its tribu- 
taries for enjoying the glorious sport 
of trout fishing. The writer has angled 
in all the waters of the far northwest 
country, is thoroughly acquainted with 
the surroundings of Camp Van Cleve, 
and knows whereof he speaks. All 
lovers of the bamboo rod know that a 
sportsman never tires of trout fishing, 
and one’s appetite never loses its keen- 
ness for a pan roast of the best fish 
known to man. The trout is the 
gamest fish that swims and makes the 
longest fight of any of the finny tribe; 
and when you get him—as members of 
the Van Cleve party did—weighing 2, 
3 and as high as 5} Ibs., it is game 
sport of the highest order. It takes 
a sportsman, too, who knows the ways 
and the vim of these speckled warriors 
to land a 3-pounder from the roaring 
waters of a turbulent mountain stream 
like the Snake. 

Each member of Col. Van Cleve’s 
party paid $40.00 for the season’s hunt- 
ing privileges in Wyoming, and they 
were limited, under this license, to the 
following score of game per man: 2 
elk; 3 antelope; 2 deer; 2 bighorn 
(mountain sheep), and 1 mountain 
goat; and could kill all the bear, moun- 
tain lion, lynx and wild-cats they ran 
up against. Each member of the party 
bagged his full quota of elk, antelope 
and deer, but no goat or bighorn were 
taken (although quite a number of 





bunches were seen high up in the. 


ranges); 6 bears were among the bag 
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of game—one a big cinnamon (which 
weighed over 400 pounds, dressed) was 
first caught in a huge steel trap that 
had been set by the guides near the 
spoor of Bruin, and, as several mem- 
bers of the party rode out to the point 
where the trap had been placed, they 
found that the big fellow had dragged 
a 300-pound log, to which the trap had 
been fastened, off into the timber and 
down into a dark and brushy caiion. 
The party dismounted and prepared 
for a stiff battle—Butler suggesting, as 
a matter of advantage, that they re- 
move their spurs, as they might inter- 
fere with their running—after the 
bear! Following the trail made by the 
dragged log 400 yards, they suddenly 
came upon the big cinnamon, who 
stood up—huge monster that he was— 
ready to annihilate the entire outfit. 
For a moment each man cast his eyes 
towards the most convenient climbable 
tree (and some of them could have 
climbed a greased pole about that 
time). The boys were not long intimi- 
dated, however; for in a few moments 
Butler opened fire on the brown mon- 
ster of the forest and his aim was so 
true and the bullet from his .30-40 so 
effective as to tumble the big cinna- 
mon down to the bottom of the gulch 
—dead. Many excellent shots were 
made by members of the party—the 


.30-40 Winchester with soft-nosed bul- . 


let being pronounced a most effective 
gun for big game. Plenty of mountain 
grouse were shot, and at that time of 
the year grouse are of the best flavor 
and quality. During the latter part 
of summer and early fall they feed on 
sarvis berries and other wild fruits 
which grow in abundance in the moun- 
tains, and a young bird, when nicely 
broiled, is as juicy and tender a morsel 
as you can find. Yea; a broiled young 
mountain grouse in September is i 
dish fit for the gods. 

The Van Cleve party wasted none 
of the game secured, as all the meat 
not used in camp, even to the bear 
meat and extra fish, was nicely cured 
and taken to their several homes in 
Illinois. Many fine specimens of ani- 
mal heads for mounting, antlers and 
other trophies of the chase, were 
brought home as mementoes of one of 
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the most successful and enjoyable 
hunting expeditions ever experienced 
by Col. Van Cleve and the members of 
his party. W. H. FRASER. 


DEER PLENTIFUL. 








O. F. Wilkins of Bridgeburg, Ont., 
sends us the following from a Bangor 
paper: 

Maine’s new game law, requiring 
non-resident hunters to pay a license 
of $15 for the privilege of shooting 
deer and moose, is justified by the ex- 
perience of the first week of the season. 
It has been claimed that the license 
fee would keep many of the non-resi- 
dents away, but the returns disprove 
the prediction—the number of non- 
resident sportsmen thus far being 
about the same as in the first week of 
the season of 1902. The receipts of 
game at Bangor, which is the great 
clearing house of the State for moose 
and deer in transit, were greater for 
the first week this year than in the 
corresponding period of 1902, the deer 
brought down numbering 169, against 
164 last year. 

The weather thus far has been too 
warm for good hunting, and a heavy 
rain has made traveling in the woods 
difficult. The great influx of hunters 
came with the opening of the moose 
season (Oct. 15). Reports from the 
north are that there are now in the 
woods a greater number of young bull 
moose than for years past, while large 
bulls seem to be as numerous as in 
1902. Many American hunters who 
went to New Brunswick have had poor 
luck with the deer, but have sent home 
some very fair moose. The fact that a 
license fee is no deterrent to sports- 
men is shown by the fact that a 
greater number than usual have gone 
to New Brunswick this year, although 
the license fee there is $30. 

The most exciting moose hunt of the 
year in Maine occurred this week, in 
close time. A big bull moose strayed 
into the barnyard of Edward Davis, 
near the Shaw farm, Moosehead Lake, 
and Davis’ 11-year-old son, with more 
courage than judgment, tackled the 
monster with a pitchfork. The boy 
jabbed the sharp-pronged fork deep 
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into the flank of the moose, and then 
the moose kicked the boy over a hen- 
house and headed for the woods at 
railroad speed. The boy woke up in 
bed four hours afterward, and people 
at the Shaw farm are awaiting to hear 
news of a bull moose racing toward 
Canada with a pitchfork sticking in 
his flank. 


SPORT AT SHOAL LAKE. 





The Baron, Will Carman and my- 
self are in camp on the eastern side of 
Shoal Lake, some 15 miles from its 
southern extremity. The shores of the 
lake, converging at this place, leave 
a channel of open water, about 200 
yards wide, which is known as The 
Narrows. Between this channel and 
the shore is a huge marsh, extending 
northward for many miles. Here, dur- 
ing the autumn months, are to be 
found almost every variety of duck 
known to the sportsmen of Manitoba 
and the Northwest. Our canoe is 
beached among the reeds, scarcely a 
hundred yards from our tent. Before 
daylight we are aboard and paddling 
out towards a large sand bar which 
lies on the verge of the marsh, facing 
the open channel. We paddle rapidly 
on—for the dawn is coming fast—and 
as we do so, the mallards, disturbed 
in their resting places, rise with hoarse 
quacks and we can hear the whirr of 
their wings as they speed outward to 
the lake. Within another half hour we 
have run our canoe aground on the 
sand bar, and, having placed our de- 
coys, take our several stations in the 
“hides” (or, as you call them south of 
the Line, “blinds”). Billy is in the 
centre, the Baron at the south, and I 
at the north end of the bar. It is now 
quite light and the flight has already 
begun. A flock of teal are the first 
comers. Travelling faster than the 
fastest express, they speed down the 
channel. They are out of range as they 
flash past Billy’s blind and mine, but 
swing in as they near the south end 
of the bar. The sight of the decoys 
arrests for a moment their rapid mo- 
tion. “Tis a fatal pause. Bang! bang! 
the Baron opens the ball, and when 
once more the flock speeds on they 
leave 4 of their number lying motion- 
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less among the decoys. Then comes my 
turn as a pair of mallards flash over- 
head. I drop 1 neatly with my first 
shot and score a clear miss with my 
second. Billy “wipes my eye” most 
effectively by bowling over the duck ! 
had just missed as it passes over his 
blind. However, I soon “get even.” 
Billy misses an easy shot at a pair of 
pin-tails. Swerving from his shot, they 
pass close together almost directly 
over my position and I catch them both 
with my first barrel. And now the 
birds come thick and fast. From the 
marsh behind us and down the channel 
in front of us speed mallards, canvas- 
backs, redheads, teal, pin-tails and 
widgeon, and for nearly an hour the 
guns ring out continuously on the 
clear, frosty morning air—the sharp 
notes of our 12s being almost drowned 
in the cannon-like roar of Bill’s 10- 
gauge. When the fight is over, we 
collect ‘our birds and count the bag, 
which consists of 42 ducks—mainly 
mallards, canvasbacks, teal and wid- 
geon. But this is not all; for, just as 
we are about to embark for the return 
to camp, the Baron whispers, “Down 
boys! down!” and, peering through the 
reeds, we catch sight of 2 “grand Can- 
adas” heading right for the bar. How 
anxiously we watch them. Will they 
swerve before reaching us? No! they 
are coming right on. Now they are 
scarcely a hundred yards away and 
still coming. Another minute and they 
ave within easy range. “Wait until 
they are right overhead,” I whisper, 
and we wait. As we spring to our 
feet they see us, and, with wings 
thrown back to stop their speed, begin 
that peculiar climbing motion—seek- 
ing safety in a higher altitude. It is 
in vain. The odds against them are too 
heavy, and, as our 3 guns ring out 
simultaneously, the great wings cease 
to beat the air and the huge birds fall 
with terrific force, sending the spray 
flying and glancing in the morning 
sunlight. Then, stepping into our 
canoe, we pick up the geese and paddle 
back to camp, where we prepare a 
rousing breakfast, which we attack 
with that appetite which is known 
only to those who spend their holidays 
afield with tent and gun. 
Winnipeg, Man. L. C. Hayes. 
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AN HOUR WITH THE BIRDS. 


The demands of the agriculturalist, 
eoupled with those of the stockman, 
have gradually but surely diminished 
the number of our game birds—the 
grouse family particularly. As a boy, 
on the rolling prairies of Missouri, | 
well remember the countless number 
of chickens to be seen. At that time 
their comparative extermination 
seemed an idle supposition; yet the 
march of civilization has brought 
about this result in a few short years 
and that gamy bird, the “prairie 
chicken,” is now rarely seen. 
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of energy in this line, coupled with the 
prohibition against the whites, has con- 
tributed to keep these favored sections 
well stocked with every variety of the 
grouse family whose habitat is the 
Northwest. During the past season I 
have been, fortunately, in a position to 
shoot over one of these localities and 
the sport was fine. It carries one 
back to other days—happy, halcyon 
days on the broad prairies of Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska; albeit the 
shooting is a trifle more difficult—a 
factor, however, only lending spice to 
the sport. 











AN HOUR WITH THE GROUSE IN IDAHO. 





His relatives in the West are trav- 
eling the same road. Where only 
few years ago I found them rather 
plentiful, a recent tramp of a day’s du- 
ration discovered but a few small coy- 
eys. This is generally true except ina 
few instances, and these exceptions are 
to be found on the various Indian reser- 
vations of the Northwest. Here, hunt- 
ing by whites, other than resident 
employes, is prohibited by the Indian 
Bureau. The red brother seldom hunts 
anything so small as grouse. His want 


A species of the sharp-tailed grouse 
(Pediocaetes phasianellus ) locally known 
as the “willow grouse,” was the prin- 
cipal variety found. It is smaller than 
our old friend the prairie chicken and a 
great deal quicker on the wing. It is 
also an adept at seeking cover in and 
around the bunches of willow that 
serve to give it its local name. They 
lie to a dog quite as well as any of our 
game birds, but are noted runners and 
the successful dog must be a good 
roader. T. M. Bripges, M. D. 
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Away Back East, where the protec- 
tion of song and insectivorous birds 
has been figured down to an exact 
science, there has developed a spirit of 
intolerance for the dear old sleek- 
coated and_ bristl¥Y-whiskered louse 
cat. The Tommies and Tabbies so 
fondly loved by the children and ten- 
derly protected and petted by their el- 
ders—the midnight chorists of the front 
stoop and acrobats of the backyard 
fence—are accused of having been 
largely instrumental in bringing about 
the disappearance of birds from the sea- 
board States, and the evidence adduced 
by the prosecution, if it can be substan- 
tiated, is too condemnatory for any 
conscientious and discriminating jury 
to ignore. A competent authorit:’, 
who is also a naturalist, asserts that 
at least 1,500,000 birds are slaughtered 
annually by the cats of the New Eng- 
land States. Moreover, there are two 
million cats in the State of New York, 
and “a single cat has been known to 
catch sixty wild birds in a season.” If 
a “single cat” can be guilty of such 
wholesale atrocities, what will— But 
this is aside from the question. The 
East is the home of culture, as op- 
posed to barbarism and all that the 
word stands for; the incubator of 
humane societies; the training school 
for lecturers who spread abroad the 






































theory that all animate creatures are 
brethren of one family and as such 
should live together in amity and 
peace. And if the cats of that beatific 
region are such ruthless destroyers of 
innocent life, what may we justly ex- 
pect of those domiciled in the house- 
holds of the uninformed and careless 
West? The query is too fertile of pos- 
sibilities, and the keys of my _ type- 
writer shrink from its discussion. 
* * * 

Ir was left for British soldiers in 
the South African war to discover that 
(Ordite, previously considered merely 
au most efficient but wholly inoffensive 
explosive, possessed intoxicating prop- 
erties and could be successfully used 
as the basis of a satisfactory and thor- 
oughgoing “jag.” Two long years have 
passed since Tommy Atkins learned 
the exhilaration that lingered in the 
depths of a Lee-Metford rifle cart- 
ridge, and it is only now that the facts 
concerning this newest and most at- 
tractive of “shell games” is given to 
the public. Investigating savants 
announce that cordite taken straight 
has a pleasant taste but entails a 36- 
hour headache; dissolved in tea, it 
induces sleep after a short but cheer- 
ing interval; while cordite and beer 
breeds a harvest of blackened optics 
and fractured skulls. So it seems that 
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one of the problems of future cam- 
paigns will be how best to safeguard 
the irresponsible rank and file against 
the cordite habit. Restricting the issue 
of tea and beer to enlisted men seems 
the only practicable remedy, but there 
still remains the possibility of an over 
consumption of dry cordite on the eve 
of an important movement, with the 
consequent delay of a day and a half 
while the troops placidly slumber on 
their arms. 
* * * 

KIPLING is all right. His poetry is 
so far above the average served to the 
public in these degenerate days that I 
must e’en break my established rule 
of silence as regard the work of my 
contemporary writers and accord to 
this talented Anglo-Indian a word of 
well merited praise. Were it possible 
for Rudyard and myself to collaborate 
in the production of a thin volume 
with wide-margined paper and blue 
and gold binding, a thrill of delight 
would encircle the globe, leaping from 
pole to pole and scorning all longti- 
tudinal limitations. He has ideas, has 
Kip., in proof of which I need only 
refer to his poem entitled “The Feet 
of the Young Men.” There you have a 
subject of engrossing interest, and not 
alone to the young men themselves or 
the talented builders of their footwear. 
If the verses and the thoughts therein 
embodied have brought disappoint- 
ment toa solitary reader, it was likely 
some enthusiastic chiropodist who 
fondly imagined his art had at last 
won poetic recognition, and even his 
honest chagrin must have vanished as 
he read. Says Kipling: 

““Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? Who hath 
heard the birch log burning? 

Who is quick to read the voices of the night? 

Let him follow with the others, for the young men’s 
feet are turning 

To the camps of proved desire and known delight,” 
The quéstion isn’t, Where did Kipling 
pick up his woods lore? but rather, 
How does he manage to crowd so much 
of it into a single line? It is a pity 
some one can’t induce him to spend a 
year in the Southwest. There is an 
opening down there for the right sort 
of a poet—some one who knows how 
to mix with the boys, imbibe their wis- 


dom and graciously refill with “suthin’ 
strong” the vacancy thus created. If 
he will come we will use him right, 
and will make him acquainted with 
camp-fires o’er which the _ twilight 
wood-smoke never lingers and noises 
of the night such as never charmed the 
listening ear in Indian jungle or on 
African veldt. 
* * * 
“TI would I were a snowbird,”’ 
Breathed a maiden at my ear— 
Scattering crumbs before the birdlings 
As they shyly ventured near. 
‘“‘Hearken to their merry chirpings! 
Mark their coy and pretty ways! 
Biest, indeed, such sweet contentment 
In these blust’ry winter days.” 
* But, methinks, if I were wishing 
To be changed to feath’ry guise”’— 
Gently interposed the writer— 
“‘Common-sense would e’en advise 
Choosing other than the snowbird 
As the bird that I would be; 
For the fleecy drifts of Winter 
Have no special charm for me. 


‘*So, instead, I'd be a heron, 

Splashing through a shoal lagoon; 

Or, perchance, a plump young gosling; 
Or a maniacal loon, 

Laughing midst the sombre silence 
Of some far-off forest lake; 

Or the wish to be a parrot 
Might entail no grave mistake. 


‘But to be a measly snowbird, 
Crippling ’round on chillblained feet, 
Dodging icicles, and rustling 
For a frozen crumb to eat; 
Why, forsooth, mein liebes madchen, 
I would bid thee guess again, 
Lest grim Fate and hungry house-cat 
Grant thy wish and cause thee pain.” 


* * 


My sympathy is extended to the 
unfortunate members of the Glazier 
expedition, sent to Labrador to discover 
new and notable things in a region 
many times explored and to a consid- 
erable extent settled by the Hudson 
Bay Company’s men, missionaries, 
fishermen and planters. The party was 
sent out without boats, tents or other 
essential equipment; their commissary 
held only hardtack, bacon and coffee, 
and this fare had to be eked out with 
fish, for it appears that the few fire- 
arms carried were not put to practical 
use. By borrowing transportation, 
shelter and food from the missionaries, 
the expedition kept afield till the pro- 
posed route had been conscientiously 
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covered; but it accomplished nothing 
worth recording, because early explor- 
ers had left nothing to accomplish. 
Exploring is not a very profitable in- 
dustry at this day and time, but, if 
it has to be did, there seems no par- 
ticular reason why the business 
shouldn’t be divested of some of its 
old-time exhausting and system-debili- 
tating features, that the returned ex- 
plorer, though downcast of visage, may 
not be noticeably emaciated of figure 
or be forced to dine apart from his 
fellows lest his rapacious appetite 
arouse thoughtless criticism. 


* * 


But I’m muchly astounded that any 
man with the ambition and self-confi- 
dence required to tackle such an ex- 
cursion should dream of attempting it 
without some sort of a shooting-iron. 
A gun is the lightest thing of its 
weight that was ever carried, whether 
in pathless wilds or on the big road. 
It is handy for many uses, besides be- 
ing an ornate and graceful finish to 
one’s travelling costume. A man with 
a gun always attracts his rightful 
share of attention, whether in Fash- 
ion’s exclusive haunts or in the 
suburbs of a prairie-dog town, and he 
can rustle a pretty fair living in locali- 
ties where starvation would be the 
portion of his unarmed brother. My 
agéd grandsire once said that the two 
things needful for a contented life 
were a shotgun and chewing tobacco— 
and that having the first insured pos- 
session of the last. Which reminds me 
of the time Billy Grant left his six- 
pistol in the shop for repairs and de- 
cided to spend an hour at church while 
they were being made. He said, “The 
preacher talked to me scan’alous from 
the word go. He shook his fist at me, 
an’ talked about my raisin’ an’ whar I 
was headin’ for, an’ I had to take it, 
for my keerds wouldn’t justify a show- 
down. When they riz to sing, a woman- 
critter stomped on my corns an’ a little 
peaked-faced dude swiped me in the 
year a-beatin’ time; an’ when they all 
chipped in on the jackpot, the feller on 
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my right ponied a ten, an’ I had to fol- 
low suit; but blamed if he ever showed 
his openers, an’ nary man in the house 
had the sand to ask for a sight.” 


* * * 


“Oh, the merry, the fleecy, the beautiful snow! 
('ll be wet as darnation tonight, I know, 
For the melting follows the falling ; 
And it’s hard for a poet to have to enthuse, 
With snow down his collar and snow in his shoes— 
But a chap must be true to his calling). 


Fluttering earthward, all airy and bright, 
Like down from the wings of a peri in flight— 

(Ugh! this is a regular blizzard! 

How a man with his eyes closed is going to see, 
Or sing with his moutb shut, is what puzzles me. 

Yes, I’m puzzled, clear through to my gizzard). 
Drifting and shifting, descending for aye; 
Dancing and prancing ir airy array, 

Diamond flakes sky-born and airy— 
(Dad-gum the snow! Won’t the storm never cease! 
I’m a fool to be wading this drift to my knees 

When there’s really no need I should tarry. 


But I'll try one more verse). O beautiful snow! 
Your coming brings cheer and we mourn when you go; 
For we feel—(Whoo! I am colder than blazes! 

I'll go back to the fire—it may chance that its glow 
Will thaw out my brain and induce freer flow 
Of rhymes and poetical phrases). 


* * * 


THE man who invented poetry un- 
knowingly brought about much toil 
and suffering for the imitative of later 
generations. More than likely he was 
a good, whole-souled fellow, though a 
trifle too imaginative withal, and were 
he living today we would never dream 
of bestowing censure for this serious 
and irremediable error of his youth. 


But, all the same, the blame must 
attach where it belongs. Straight 


prose was good enough for his sire and 
grandsire and all their forefathers and 
relatives, and he should have thought 
twice before departing from estab- 
lished precedent and matching words 
just to see how they jingled. But even 
this would have been pardonable, had 
he not gloated over achieved results 
and told the neighbors, and button- 
holed strangers on the street to show 
off his smartness. Today, thousands of 
years later in the world’s history, I 
am paying dearly for his unprofitable 
triumph over orthographical difficul- 
ties, and in all civilized lands there are 
myriads of would-be rhymesters who 
can soulfully echo the plaint of 
THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 


A. 
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OUR ALASKA SALMON FISHERIES. 





Last spring, at the request of the Pres- 
ident, the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries, Hon. Geo. M. Bowers, ap- 
pointed a special commission to go to 
Alaska and make a study of the salmon 
fisheries of that district. The commis- 
sion was composed as follows: David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University, ex- 
ecutive head; Dr. Barton W.. Evermann, 
Chief of the Scientific Inquiry Division 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, assistant exec- 
utive; Cloudsley Rutter, naturalist of 
the steamer A/batross; A. B. Alexander, 
Chief of the Division of Statistics of the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries; J. Nelson 
Wisner, fish culturist; and Lieut. Frank- 
lin Swift, U. S. N., commander of the A 
batross. The following assistants to the 
commission were appointed: Dr. Har- 
old Heath, Dr. C. H. Gilbert, M. H. 
Spaulding and Harold Jordan of Stan- 
ford University; Fred M. Chamberlain, 
assistant naturalist of the A/datross ; E. L. 
Goldsborough, of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries; H. C. Fassett, clerk of the A/ba- 
tross; and A. H. Baldwin, artist. 

Early in May, two shore stations were 
established for the continuous study, dur- 
ing the season, of certain phases of the 
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salmon fisheries. The places selected 
were Karluk, on Kadiak Island, and Lor- 
ing, on Revilligigedo Island, at each of 
which is an important salmon fishery, 
salmon canneries, and an extensive and 
thoroughly equipped salmon hatchery. 
All the 5 species of salmon, the steel- 
head and the Dolly Varden trout, are 
found at each place, and the opportuni- 
ties for observing them are exceptional- 
ly good. Messrs. Rutter and Spaulding 
went to Karluk early in May where they 
will remain until December. Mr. Cham- 
berlain went to Loring in April, where he 
was joined, in July, by Mr. Goldsbor- 
ough. It is Mr. Chamberlain’s intention 
to continue his observations at Loring 
throughout at least one calendar year. 
Early in June Dr. Gilbert was sent to 
Bristol Bay, Bering Sea, where he re- 
mained until September, making similar 
observations. 

The fisheries steamer A/batross, which 
was detailed for the use of the Salmon 
Commission, sailed from Seattle for Al- 
aska June 18, with Drs. Jordan and Ev- 
ermann and the other members of the 
commission on board. The scope of the 
inquiry included investigations along the 
following lines: 

1. Visits to all the important fishing 
grounds, all the canneries and salteries; 
a study of the habits, abundance, and en- 
emies of the different species of salmon; 
and of the efficiency and justness of the 
existing regulations governing the fish- 
eries. These matters were looked after 
personally by Drs. Jordan and Ever- 
mann. 

2. <A study of the methods of the 
fisheries ; the kinds of gear used; the ad- 
vantages of and the objections to each; 
the time of the run in each locality of 
each species, and the abundance of each; 
and the statistics of the canneries and 
salteries. These matters were placed in 
the hands of Mr. Alexander. 

3. Inquiries concerning the results 
of salmon culture in Alaska and the ne- 
cessity for Government hatcheries. This 
included an examination of different 
salmon streams and lakes with reference 
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to their suitability as hatchery sites. Mr. 
Wisner was charged with these impor- 
tant investigations. 

4. <A study of the methods of the 
canneries and salteries ; the tin plate, salt, 
shooks and other material used and the 
methods of use; the details of the butch- 
ering, cleaning, filling, soldering, cooking 
and other stages in the canning opera- 
tions, and the machinery employed. 
These questions were assigned to Mr. 
Fassett. 

5. Deep-water dredging. Whenever 
possible and not interfering with the 
more specific purposes of the commis- 
sion, the ship engaged in dredging in the 
bays, channels, straits and elsewhere 
about the islands, which resulted in large 
and important collections of the fishes 
and invertebrates of Alaska dwelling in 
depths between 10 and 1,000 fathoms. 
Dr. Heath was put in charge of the 
dredging operations. 

6. Whenever opportunity offered, a 
seining party was sent ashore under Mr. 
Harold Jordan’s charge, to collect the 
shore fishes and other shallow-water 
species. These collections throw much 
light on the geographic distribution of 
Alaskan littoral species. 

7. All questions of geographic, hy- 
drographic and climatic interest were as- 
signed to Capt. Swift. 

8. While the ship was cleaning boil- 
ers at Skagway, Drs. Jordan and Ever- 
mann made a 4-days trip over the White 
Pass & Yukon Railroad to Caribou, Yu- 
kon Territory, where they secured a fine 
collection of most of the species of fishes 
inhabiting the headwaters of the Yukon. 
Among them is a large series of the 
Alaska grayling, which was not pre- 
viously represented in any of the mu- 
seums of the world. 

g. Mr. Baldwin spent about three 
months at Loring, Ketchikan, Caribou 
and on Puget Sound, securing colored 
paintings of the 5 species of salmon and 
of the steelhead, Dolly Varden, cutthroat 
and rainbow trouts, and several species 
of other families. 

Dredging operations were begun off 
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Nanaimo and had proceeded as far north 
as Fort Rupert near the north end of 
Vancouver Island, when a case of small- 
pox developed on board and the ship 
put back to the quarantine station near 
Port Townsend. After putting the sick 
sailor ashore and fumigating the ship, 
the expedition again proceeded north- 
ward, and, no other case developing, no 
further delays occurred. 

Visits were made to all the canneries 
and salteries in Southeast Alaska, Ya- 
kutat Bay, and to the westward on Ka- 
diak Island and at Chignik Bay. The 
fishing grounds were visited and extend- 
ed interviews were had with all the can- 
nery and saltery superintendents, the in- 
side and outside foremen and with many 
natives. The locations of all the fish 
traps were inspected. Afognak Island 
was visited and its principal stream (the 
Litnik) considered as a hatchery site. A 
special trip was made to Sand Point and 
Pirate Cove in the Shumagin Islands, to 
determine the necessity for cod cultural 
operations in that region. 

The canneries in Cook Inlet and Prince 
William Sound had finished their pack 
and closed down before the <A/batross 
finished her work to the westward, and 
these places were consequently not vis- 
ited. The extensive oil and guano 
works at Killisnoo were visited, and, for 

“purposes of comparison, a number of the 
canneries on Puget Sound and on the 
Columbia River were examined. 

The ship returned to Seattle Sept. 9, 
after a very delightful and interesting 
cruise of about 5,000 miles. The weath- 
er was pleasant almost continuously ; no 
delays or annoyances were caused by 
storms, and no interruptions occurred in 
any of the lines of work. 

Our Alaska fisheries are of vast im- 
portance—far exceeding all the other 
resources of the district combined. The 
first value of the salmon pack alone last 
year exceeded $8,000,000; which is 
nearly a million dollars more than Alas- 
ka cost us. Although the pack this 
year will fall somewhat short of that of 
last year, the salmon fisheries are in 
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fairly good condition. If artificial prop- 
agation on a large scale can be taken 
up at once, they can doubtless be main- 
tained at a high degree of productive- 
ness; otherwise they will very soon suf- 
fer such serious depletion that many 
years will be required to reéstablish 
them. Their salvation lies in artificial 
propagation on a very extensive scale 
and by the Federal Government, togeth- 
er with competent supervision and en- 
forcement of just and equitable regula- 
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serving of especial mention than Dr. C. 
W. Lombard of Missoula, Mont., who is 
doubly fortunate, in that he resides in a 
region replete with interesting scenery 
and subjects and possesses the artistic 
perception which enables him to catch 
the right thing at the right time, or in 
other words to profit to the utmost by 
his opportunities. The example of his 
work here offered is typical, and shows 
forethought in placing the camera so as 
to obtain the best effect. The massed 
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AT THE WATERING PLACE. 


Amateur photo by Dr. C. W. Lomsarp, Missoula, Montana. 





tions. Drs. Jordan and Evermann have 
submitted a preliminary report to Com- 
missioner Bowers which will furnish the 
basis for proper legislation by the Con- 
gress the present session. 





A GEM FROM THE NORTHWEST. 





Of the many amateur photographers 
whose work has appeared from time to 
time in this magazine, none is more de- 


foliage as a background sets out the cen- 
tral figures with distinctness, and the 
shutter was snapped at exactly the right 
moment. The resultant view is free from 
evidence of posing; yet, to those who 
dally with the camera, the pre-arrange- 
ment of details is apparent. But from 
the professional standpoint, as well as 
from that of the uninformed observer, 
the picture is particularly commendable, 
and it conveys an accurate idea of that 
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faraway ‘Land of Magnificent Distances” 
whose people still prefer the bronco to 
the automobile and ask no better road- 
way than that offered by the open 
prairie. 


-_ 


THE PROTECTION OF OUR BIRDS. 








In the days of the pioneers it was 
thought that the supply of game on the 
American continent was inexhaustible, 
but the experience of the last fifty years 
has shown how far from the truth this 
view was. Attention has been called re- 
cently to the fact that the wood duck 
and woodcock (formerly quite plentiful 
throughout their range) are rapidly be- 
coming extinct. In only a few localities 
in the United States can these birds be 
found, though not a generation ago they 
were common. Only the ignoramus and 
the game hog still refuse to see the de- 
sirability of protecting the residue of our 
game: they alone refuse to cooperate in 
protecting the little dwellers in our fields 
and woods. 

Systematists divide our American birds 
into 17 orders; two of which—the An- 
seres (geese, ducks, etc.) and the Gallinz 
(turkey, grouse, quail, etc.)—include a 
very large proportion of all the birds le- 
gitimately hunted for sport or food. In 
addition to these orders, the Limicolz 
(snipes, etc.) and the Columbz (doves 
and pigeons) furnish a few names to the 
list of game birds. On the members of 
these orders public opinion, as embodied 
in legislation, is quite uniform, though 
from the necessities of the case there are 
many differences as to the close season, 
its length, etc. 

With all of our legislation, however, 
the distinction between a game bird and 
song bird is not always clear. Indeed, 
when we leave the four orders named 
and take up some of the others, the 
trouble begins. Few birds of the Mid- 
dle West are more welcome to the eyes 
and ears of the winter's prisoners than 
our old friend the meadow lark (Sturnella 
magna), the relative of the blackbirds 
and the orioles. His cheerful song— 
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coming as it does with the disappearance 
of the snow from the fields and the ice 
from the brooks—is always hopeful, al- 
ways full of promise of better things to 
come. He seems the embodiment of the 
hope and cheer of the new season and 
none but the wanton small boy, burning 
to be a second Daniel Boone, thinks of 
him as a proper target for his gun. How- 
ever, in parts of our great Southland, 
where these birds winter by the thou- 
sand in old fields of corn and sedge, they 
are regarded as legitimate game and 
highly prized, especially by the negroes. 

Again, all observers in the North 
know the bobolink, and té know him is 
to love him. The word bobolink calls 
to mind June mornings, fields of blos- 
soming clover, the power and vigor of 
the new season everywhere manifest. As 
the meadow lark embodies the cheerful 
spirit of early spring, the bobolink em- 
bodies that of the season at high tide. 
To eat the bobolink—Ugh! To quote 
a recent writer, ‘‘One would just as soon 
think of eating his favorite prima donna 
as the black-and-white singer of the 
clover fields.”’ 

June ends and with it their music. A 
few days they loiter about our fields, like 
guests at a banquet from which all the 
rest have gone; then a whirr of wings 
and they are away for other fields. On 
the lower Atlantic coast we see them 
next—a band of robbers, with nothing of 
music or sprightliness to recommend 
them to the general public or to recom- 
pense the planters for the grain they de- 
vour. Waxing fat, they are zealously 
hunted and soon their plump bodies form 
the center of attraction for many a swell 
dinner. We cannot blame the planter 
for doing his best to protect his rice 
fields nor on the other hand can we wish 
him complete success in his efforts to put 
a stop to Bobby’s raids, as that would 
involve the cutting-off of one of the fin- 
est parts of the spring chorus in the land 
where the red clover blooms. 

Some of the Western States permit the 
shooting of the turtle dove (Zenaidura 
macroura). This bird is a member of one 
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of the orders already referred to—the 
Columbze—but it has endeared itself to 
all lovers of the out of doors fully as 
much as if it were a thrush or finch. 
There is something trustful about the 
bird—an innocent, winsome element in 
its make-up that we all like, however 
much we may differ as to the merits of 
its music. Small indeed is the toll he 
levies on the farmer's grain, so we can- 
not say that there is any such valid rea- 
son for hunting him as we have in the 
case of bobolink. The practical extinc- 
tion of the passenger pigeon has settled 
the question of his protection for all time: 
we cannot afford to let the beautiful Ze- 
naidura macroura follow in his footsteps. 

The term “song bird,” as used by 
popular writers and by the legislators in 
the statutes on the subject, is often rath- 
er misleading. It may call up before the 
mind of the Louisiana man quite a differ- 
ent picture from that in the mind of the 
man in Minnesota. The first thinks of 
the mocking bird, the summer tanager 
and the Carolina wren—birds that the 
other never sees. The Minnesota man 
thinks of the robin, the catbird or the 
wood thrush—birds which seldom if ever 
sing in Louisiana Now, shall the law 
include just one man’s conception of 
what the term ‘song bird” means, or 
shall it include both? How shall the 
birds which sing in the North but which 
are voiceless in the South be protected 
during their winter sojourn in the latter 
section? The term “song bird’ to be 
really accurate and effective in protect- 
ing birds, must be made to include a// 
birds that sing in any part of their range. 
It would indeed be sad if, after the old 
birds and their progeny had been care- 
fully protected during the season of 
mating and incubation, they should be 
ruthlessly slaughtered on their migra- 
tions for lack of adequate laws. 

To afford all the protection needed, 
the law must be made to cover not only 
those that sing throughout some portion 
of their range, but al} useful and inoffen- 
sive birds other than the true game birds. 
For instance, the kingbird and the log- 


gerhead shrike are not in any true sense 
musical birds, but they are most useful, 
since they eat great numbers of grass- 
hoppers and other insects. 

People are waking up to their duty in 
this matter and more is being done now 
especially to protect the birds of brilliant 
plumage, than ever before in our history. 
Chief among the agencies which are help- 
ing to-do this is the U. S. Bureau of Or- 
nithology. Merriam and Fisher, the em- 
inent ornithologists at the head of this 
bureau, are doing a wonderful work in 
teaching the economic value of the birds. 
Whether from the standpoint of the 
sportsman (loyal to the principles of fair 
play), the bird lover (interested in birds 
for their own sake), or from the view- 
point of the economist (looking at the 
useful only), we cannot but be pleased 
that the protection of our birds is mak- 
ing such rapid progress. 

James S. CompTon. 

Last month, as guests of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, some of our best 
known general passenger agents and 
their families (about 100 people in all) 
participated in a pleasure trip trom Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. This was surely 
a delightful example of true brotherly 
courtesy, not unmixed with sound busi- 
ness acumen. Certainly the visiting 
“brothers” were agreeably surprised at 
the fine road-bed, the general thorough- 
ness of the I. C.’s equipment (with its 
marked scarcity of grades and curves), 
and every one of them, on getting back 
home, has had much to say about the 
really remarkable industrial awakening 
now taking place in Dixie Land. 





A VIOLATION OF THE CODE 





In its issue for November last, Outdoor 
Life re-printed (as though it were orig- 
ina] matter and without credit to this 
magazine) John W. Warner's capital 
poem, ‘‘ When the Bucks Is in the Blue” 
—originally written for Sports AFIELD 
and first published in our issue of Sep- 
tember, 1902. 
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CHOCTAWS ALL—SAVE ONE. 





Long years have passed since that 
dire and eventful night when my youth- 
ful and scrawny figure rested at the mid- 
dle across Pigeon John’s knee and I 
heard and felt the steady, swishing fall 
‘of a large and apparently very warm 
moccasin. I have related this incident 
in one of my earlier sketches— how two 
boys set a gun for a bear and caught an 
Indian—and it is not worthy of a second 
mention, though it impressed me quite 
deeply at the time. The thought has 
merely occurred to me that the pain 
from that spanking was merely transi- 
tory; whereas my present worry with 
the same old Choctaw seems intermin- 
able, and I am denied the poor satisfac- 
tion of squirming and begging for mercy. 

John is all right. I am glad to have 
him with us, the children love him and 
Mrs. Ehrens thinks there never was such 
a dear old Indian and there will never 
be another. Fennimore Cooper’s idea, 
that “red gifts” and “white gifts” are 
widely at variance, is daily substantiated 
in my own household, for our guest is 
constantly springing some surprise on 
one or the other of us and in a simple, 
unconscious way, which shows that he 
has no thought of doing anything out of 
the ordinary. He took quite a fancy to 
Mrs. Ehrens’ mother while she was with 
us, named her “Squaw Chief” —because 
of her authoritative ways—and, when he 
came in with a grey eagle that Frank 
had killed on one of their expeditions, 
the old fellow surreptitiously decorated 
her hair with the plumes, in which guise 


she innocently visited the grocer and 
butcher and naturally attracted more 
than her rightful share of attention. 
Again, wishing to leatn where I pur- 
chased the particular brand of cigars 
supplied to him for his after-dinner 
smoke, he dogged me for a whole day 
through the streets of Texarkana, creep- 
ing stealthily along as though in pursuit 
of his deadliest enemy and crouching in 
some hiding place to wait my re-appear- 
ance whenever I entered a store or of- 
fice. At last observant friends grew 
fearful for my safety and notified the po- 
lice. John wanted to resist arrest, and 
we had a very stirring time for a few 
minutes. 

Along in the last week in September 
a neatly dressed and very loquacious 
lady came to the house and enquired for 
“Mr. Pigeon.” She wanted a personal 
interview, but the old Choctaw thought 
that it would add dignity to the occa- 
sion if Mrs. Ehrens and myself joined 
the council, and seemed offended when 
I discouraged his idea of inaugurating 
proceedings with a big smoke. He 
said that he was glad to see the white 
squaw; that his ears were open and in 
direct communication with his heart. 
And then his visitor explained that she 
was from the East, had pondered all her 
life and lectured for many years upon 
the Indian Question, and had been very 
much impressed by Pigeon John’s per- 
sonality “as delineated by Mr. Ehrens’ 
facile pen.” She had travelled many 


miles to see him, interest him in her life’s 
work, and, perchance, secure his cooper- 
ation therein. After the powwow Pigeon 
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“In which guise she innocently visited the grocer and butcher,”’ 








John adjourned with me to the stable 
and briefly summed up his opinion of 
the matter: 

“Squaw dam fool.” 

“Then you'll not accept her proposi- 
tion to enter the lecture field?” 

“Yep. John’s goin’ to marry white 
squaw, ride on cars. an’ wear plug hat. 
Settle Injun question right ’way. Heap 
good job!” 


I leaned wearily against the grey 
pony’s feed-box and gasped for breath. 
“But you can’t, John,” said I, thinking 
fast and to the purpose. “We're going 
to start today—you and I and the boys 
—for a big hunt over on Little River in 
the edge of the ‘Nation.’ Deer, John, 
and turkeys and quail and squirrel—and 
we'll only carry our blankets and some 
bread and coffee. It’ll be ‘Game or no 
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grub,’ and we want to let the boys do 
most of the shooting.”’” I knew that my 
business demanded I should stay in 
town (for a rival was working hard to 
get a big building contract already more 
than half promised me); but I recog- 
nized John’s danger and was determined 
to save him at any cost. Then, as an 
after-thought: “Better put them kids at 
work currying horses and cleaning guns. 
We'll try to get away right after dinner. 
Will that suit you?” 

“Send pappooses right now,” respond- 
ed the old fellow—a little nervously I 
thought. “Tell fool white squaw John 
got drunk an’ gone on warpath—got 
scalped by p’liceman—any dam lie.” 

“And how about the Indian Ques- 
tion?” 

“Settle um nex’ summer—if fish don’t 
bite an’ keep John too busy,” and the 
old rascal’s grin eased my fears amaz- 
ingly. So, after our mid-day meal, we 
saddled and set forth, and night over- 
took us about 15 miles on our way. 
Frank, my eldest boy, seemed to be en- 
joying thelong ride wonderfully well ; little 
Lewis was tired but nervy and uncom- 
plaining. As the sun was setting, Pigeon 
John reined the grey to the roadside and 
motioned the boys to go ahead. “Good 
camp spot one—two mile furder,” he 
said. “Little braves ride fas’, stake out 
um ponies an’ make fire. Ole Injun ride 
slow with white pris’ner. Scalp um, 
mebbe, iftry to run.” I sawthat it was his 
object to make them assume a respon- 
sible duty—that of selecting a camping 
place—and so made no protest. We 
two dismounted and smoked for a half- 
hour and then rode along slowly, watch- 
ing ahead for the glimmer of a fire. 
Presently, far away in the darkness, 
sounded the report of a gun and the 
short, sharp cry: “Papa! O Papa!” 
“That’s Frank’s voice,” said I; but the 
old Choctaw caught at my bridle as I 
spurred forward. “Leave hosses,” said 
he. “ Pappoose not hurt—um only mad.” 
The last word was over his shoul- 
der as he raced along the road, giving 
me all I wanted to do to keep up. Run- 
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ning has hardly been in my line here cf 
late years, and I was breathing hard and 
my heart was thumping like mad when 
I heard John’s voice again. “Be good 
or Injun shoot um in belly,” he said, and 
then I saw we had run into the circle of 
light from the camp-fire. A black horse 
was floundering in its death agonies by 
the roadside. Two men, one of them 
mounted, were just beyond, and, as I 
caught sight of them, their hands went 
up in the air in obedience to the old 
Choctaw’s command. Back in the shad- 
ow were the boys’ bay ponies, tied to 
saplings. Between them I noted two 
diminutive figures in short pants and 
shirt waists, and caught the glint of light 
playing on polished gun barrels. 

“They said we had to give up the 
ponies and guns, Papa,” called Frank; 
then (anxiously): “Did I do right to 
shoot at ’em?” I was not exactly sure 
how to reply, knowing that boys are pro- 
verbially excitable and very likely to 
take too much for granted. So it was 
left to Pigeon John to relieve the lad’s 
anxiety and he deferred his answer until 
the captives were disarmed and had 
been given a time limit to get into the 
next county. 

“Chickasaw hoss thieves,” he grunt- 
ed. “Heap dam fools to monkey with 
um Choctaw pappooses.” But, for all 
his boastfulness, the old man insisted 
upon riding several miles farther and 
getting well off the road before we final- 
ly settled down for the night, and, dur- 
ing all the time we were away, the boys 
were kept well under his watchful eye— 
for none knew better than Pigeon John 
that to win the enmity of an Indian is to 
keep it forever. J. F. EnReEns. 

Texarkana, Texas. 





CHEATING THE WOLVES. 





“The red heifer didn’t come up with 
tother cattle, Marm,” said a chubby, 
red-cheeked boy, who stood shivering 
on the back stoop, holding the kitchen 
door ajar and wistfully gazing upon the 
scene of warmth and cheer within. “I 
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OUR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 


hate to go an’ look for her—it’s gittin’ 
so late—but mebby I’d better. Thar’s 
nothin’ much to eat out in the woods, 
now that the snow’s so deep, and she'll 
be starved before mornin’.” 

“Look out an’ don’t git lost,” cau- 
tioned Mrs, White, too busy with her 
baking to notice how low the sun had 
declined. 

“Yes’m. Can I take the gun?— 
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action, and on this occasion minutes 
were precious. Ere his mother could 
barely exclaim “Goodness!” as the door 
slammed behind him, he was outside the 
gate and trotting gleefully toward the 
woods, heading for the point where the 
homing kine had emerged a few minutes 
before. Their trail in the deep snow 
was easily followed, but Freddy could 
have back-tracked them quite readily 
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“Creeping stealthily along, as though in pursuit of hls deadliest enemy.”’ 





there’s some rabbit tracks out back of 
the calf- pasture.” 

“You mustn’t take the am’nition, Fred. 
It ain’t safe to have a boy like you load- 
in’ a gun. An’ Uncle Joe Peters said 
one of the Joneses seed some wolves last 
week; so you look sharp.” 

“Yes’m.” 

Freddy White was not much of a boy 
for words when there was a chance for 


had the ground been bare. All his life 
had been spent in this frontier settle- 
ment, where woodcraft precedes the 
primer in the plan of education, and the 
boys are setting box traps and dead- 
falls for rabbits before they come into 
possession of their first pants. Freddy 
had twenty minutes of sunshine and a 
‘short half-hour of twilight before him, 
with the chance of borrowing as much 
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time as he liked from the night. He 
must follow back the trail of the five 
cows to the point where they had as- 
sembled for “coming in,” then circle 
through the woods and seek the foot- 
prints of the missing sixth—the “strag- 
gling” heifer. 

Occasionally the boy stopped to call 
—not with the stereotyped “Co, Bossy!” 
of the Eastern States, for the Western 
call is “Soo-0-eok!” oft repeated. ‘‘Soo- 
o-0ok, Minnie! soo-o-ook!” rang through 
the forest at intervals, and, as the shad- 
ows began to deepen, came a plaintive 
lowing in reply. “Over on the creek,” 
muttered Freddy; ‘“‘I wonder if she 
hain’t broke through the ice?” <A 
shrewd guess this proved, for Minnie 
was found standing midsides. deep in the 
little stream, where a stretch of rapid 
water had frozen over but thinly. She 
had ventured to cross and the ice had 
proven too weak to sustain her weight. 
And the boy could think of no way to 
rescue her. “ Wish I'd brought an axe,” 
said he; “I’d chop a path right through 
the ice. The poor old girl will freeze 
unless somethin’ is done—an’ pretty 
quick, too.” 

Just then, spectre-like, a dark form 
crept forth from the farther shore, halted, 
sniffed hungrily toward the helpless heif- 
er—then crouched upon the ice and gave 


voice to a mournful, blood-curdling howl. * 


The boy knew its meaning well, for the 
cry of the timber wolf was not strange to 
him. He knew that it portended possi- 
ble peril, but the thrill of fear that swept 
over him was more for poor Minnie than 
himself. “You sha’n’t have her!” he 
gritted, half crying in his eagerness, “I’ve 
got one shot, anyhow; an’ if Marm wa’n’t 
so blame silly ’bout that am’nition, I’d 
be shootin’ at you here till mornin’.” 
The wolf had crept nearer his pro- 
posed victim, doubtless anaware of the 
boy’s presence, for the heifer was direct- 
ly between the two; her legs and body 
had been cut by the sharp ice and the 
scent of blood was in the air. Squatting 
in the snow, Freddy rested the long, sin- 
gle barrelled gun over his knee and wait- 
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ed for a broadside shot. The distance 
was not over 60 ft. and the gun held 9 
buckshot of large size. All depended 
upon a straight and steady aim. 

Again the wolf lifted his head and 
howled. He was calling his companions 
to a feast in which he himself was never 
to share. As a bolt of livid flame darted 
toward him through the growing gloom, 
he simply sank down in his tracks—his 
heart torn to fragments by the charge. 
And then, suddenly recognizing the fact 
that he was now defenceless, Fred turned, 
threw his useless gun in the snow and 
ran homeward like a frightened deer. He 
vaulted the fence without pausing to dal- 
ly with a troublesome gate, ran into the 
kitchen, shut the door and locked it. 
“Oh, Marm!—the red heifer—the wolf,” 
he stammered breathlessly. ‘I know,” 
said the ever calm, quickwitted mother; 
“TI heard the gun. Did you kill one of 
’em?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, we can’t help it about the heif- 
er. Come an’ get your supper, an’ then 
I'll hear you tell about it all.” 

But Freddy had suddenly recovered 
his lost courage and was over the fence 
again and away, after Uncle Joe Peters 
and his hired man. And he courage- 
ously led these hardy woodsmen back 
into the perilous territory. The red heifer 
was hauled ashore but little the worse 
for her misadventure; and, when the wolf 
pack came, naught did they find but the 
carcass of their mate lying in a circle of 
trampled and bloodstained snow. 

Duluth, Minn. Ravpx HaAmILton. 
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THis month we especially invite all 
our boy and girl friends to write us in a 
friendly way as to what features of Sports 
AFIELD they most enjoy. All of you have 
not time to be club raisers, but if you have 
enjoyed the magazine’s visits during 1903 
let us know it and we will show our ap- 
preciation by giving you, in 1904, the 
best sportsman’s publication in the world. 
Meantime, any one of you sending us 2, 
3 or 4 subscriptions may be sure of be- 
ing appropriately rewarded. 
































OUR CHRISTMAS GREETING. 





**Health and fair time of day! 
Joy and good wishes!’’"—King Henry V. 


“*The glow of crackling fireplace 

And the snug, warm bed entice ; 
For earth is numbed with snow-drifts 

And the sky is burnished ice; 
The cold moon sees, unmovedly, 

The thin clouds’ chilly flight— 
The raw wind rocks the maples 

And the cows moo in the night.’’ 


Thus began one of Dan De Foe’s 
poems, written for Sports AFIELD in one 
of the years that have long since toddled 
off into eternity ; and while it outlines so 
vividly a picture of the Northland in win- 
ter and suggests cutting blasts and driv- 
ing snows, when we remember the glow 
of the fireplace, the goodly company, the 
merry day and evening and the “snug, 
warm beds” to follow, it dissipates the 
chill and raises the temperature to the 
normal standard. 

But December is not everywhere bleak 
and biting. There are our readers, thou- 
sands of them, to whom a frost-pow- 
dered pine, a sleet-encircled bough or a 
snow-cased cliff would be as much a 
novelty as a musk-ox of Alaska or a 
norwhal of the Baltic—readers who live 
at and below the parallels that divide the 
rigors of the North from the calm, semi- 
summer Decembers of the sweet and 
sunny South. But wherever found—in 
whatever land they are proud to call their 
home—be assured, if they read and rel- 
ish Sports AFIELD, they are the same 
good, wholesome, humane people every- 
where. It is a pride, a gratification 
weighted with responsibility, to believe 
that, not only in the snowy zones of the 
North, but among the sunny hills and 
valleys of the verdant Southland, Sports 
AFIELD is admitted as a welcome visitor 
to the hearths and homes of the very 
best people that inhabit the respective 
regions to which it is sent. 

Pride and gratification? Why not? 
You do not welcome to your homes per- 


sons or papers of a questionable charac- 
ter. They must be clean and compan- 
ionable, approved company for your- 
selves, fit associates for your boys and 
girls, and of a grade that you are not 
ashamed to introduce to your friends and 
acquaintances. And herewith comes the 
weight of responsibility! Thus we often 
think: Work and worry to the dogs! 
attenuated bank accounts to the four 
winds! noisy streets and insatiable de- 
mands for copy, for the nonce go hence! 
Life may be a hard lot or a whole block 
of hard lots, but look at the recompense! 
After all the rush and strain—after all is 
said and done—we have made ourselves 
welcome to the presence of thousands of 
the noblest and best men and women, 
boys and girls, that the spacious world 
affords, and whatever else may have hap- 
pened we are soaked with a sense of se- 
renity and content. 

So, here we are this merry Christmas 
month, the glowing face of every copy of 
Sports AFIELD indicative of a warm, if 
pulseless, heart within. It comes with 
good cheer and best wishes—with a 
hope that, indoors and out, in every 
laudable pursuit, each member of its 
great and growing family may “get of 
the very best and plenty of it.”” In such 
a case—in such a visit as we are now 
paying you—locality does not count, na- 
tionality does not count, intervening 
miles do not count: the literal fact re- 
mains that to each, every and all, the 
visit is straight from our home to yours; 
it is one eagerly made, and, above and 
beyond all, let it be considered as nearly 
personal as is possible in each individual 
case. 

May our acquaintance long continue! 
May the monthly mails never disappoint 
you, and may you always find much to 
please—and nothing to disgust—in the 
pages of your visitor, SporTs AFIELD. 
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MIND PICTURES CARRIED HOME. 





My vacation, to which I had been look- 
ing forward all winter, was to be unex- 
pectedly short—only todays. How and 
where should that precious time be spent? 
I needed no oracle to tell me. Some of 
my frieuds would go down East and 
some out West and some to a summer 
school; but give me a lake, clear and 
cool, that holds its smooth mirror before 
the murmuring pines and hemlocks. So 
Andrew, the deacon (who had never in 
his life been off the prairies of lowa and 
Illinois), and I, the parson (born among 
the spruces and firs of Acadia), packed 
our grips, wound straps around our rods 
and landing-nets and bought tickets for 
Elcho, northern Wisconsin (where I see 
other Srorts AFIELD correspondents also 
have recently had a retreat). Ours was 
to the east of Enterprise Lake, and it 
added greatly to my enjoyment to be- 
hold the transports of delight into which 
my prairie-bred companion was thrown 
by the sight of a Northern evergreen for- 
est, as we drove the six miles from Elcho 
to the club house. 

“Isn’t this fine?” he would ejaculate. 
“Just look at those pines! must be 150 
ft. high.” 

“Where? Them ain’t pines. They’re 
hemlocks,” the driver would reply. 

“ Say! but them ferns are elegant!” he 


would exclaim again, as he handed the 
driver a cigar. 

“Ferns! Them’s brakes,” the driver 
would gently remonstrate. 

Then, turning around to me (seated on 
the baggage), he would fill his lungs with 
air, drawing it appreciatively through his 
nostrils and remark on its strange de- 
lightfulness. ‘Yes,” I would reply, as 
the scent brought back to memory the 
scenes of long ago—“ yes; that is sweet- 
fern.” And as I broke off a branch that 
reached toward me from a bank and 
crushed it in my hand I could see again 
the “blueberry barrens,” the white 
birches, the granite boulders, the burnt 


alands of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 


wick. 

So we came to Post Lake club house, 
where Friend Fred Bailey gave us the 
princely welcome of the true sportsman 
that he is. Then all too swiftly passed a 
week that painted pictures on our souls. 
Pictures of the glassy lake at sunrise— 
the mist lying on its bosom like a veil of 
gauze; pictures of the ruffled lake when 
the wind blew in the afternoon and the 
pine trees bowed and swayed and sighed; 
pictures of the calm lake as the shadows 
fell, darker and darker, till the shore line 
was obliterated and all was black be- 
tween the irregular sky-line, where the 
trees were silhouetted against the starry 
sky, and the similarly irregular shadow- 
line in the middle of the lake; pictures 
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in the forest depths; pictures in the log 
house in the firelight; and pictures of a 
circling line, a bending rod and a leaping 
bass or monster pickerel that weighed 
But I must close. 

Muscatine, Iowa, JuDsoN KEMPTON. 








THOSE HUNGRY BIG TROUT. 





“The Good Old Summer Time’ may 
be all right and fascinating to the amor- 
ous swain walking in shady dells with 
his tootsy wootsy’s hand in his’n,” writes 
Jean P. Decker of Montana in the Bzi/- 


icate coloring of the landscape, and the 
birds that still remain are garbed in col- 
ors harmonious to their surroundings. 
The water in the river runs clear and 
cold and the noise made by the dash and 
tumble over rapids and falls is as melo- 
dious as the most touching strains that 
ever welled from the grandest organ con- 
structed by human hands. And don't 
the trout bite! The big fellows who have 
been as dainty and capricious of appetite 
all summer as the most sated gourmets 
are not above investigating the morsel 
thrown to them by the angler, and to 








Painting Pictures on the Soul. 








The Monster Pickerel. 





lings Gazette, “but it is too suggestive of 
mosquitoes, ants and bugs and other dis- 
comforts and annoyances to make it 
pleasing to any one except a lover. The 
autumn days are the grandest and best. 
It is then that Nature is at her loveliest 
and shows beauties unknown to the sum- 
mer with its aggressive green and its 
glaring sun. How peaceful and calm 
are the woods! and how sweet the song 
the winds sing as they hurry through 
semi-naked boughs and across the roll- 
ng prairie! The murmur of the brook 
s subdued, as though attuned to the del- 


them the Brown Hackle and the Coach 
man look good enough to eat, while the 
Governor is simply irresistible. Throw 
your fly where the water eddies and 
whirls, where you know the bottom is far 
down, and you'll be repaid—for they are 
there and they’re hungry. You may not 
catch as many as you did earlier in the 
season, but they are bigger and your 
creel will soon be as heavy as you care 
to tote about. The fall beats the sum- 
mer and beats it badly. If you are in 
doubt and not too lazy to undertake a 
day’s tramp, just get your tackle and go 
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a short distance up the Yellowstone. 
The results will make you a convert to 
autumnal beauty.” 





A TRIP TO ISLE ROYALE. 





One of the most delightful trips for a 
short, mid-summer vacation is to the Isle 
Royale, on the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior. It is easily reached by going to 
Duluth and from there taking the steam- 
er America, of the Booth line, which 
leaves for Port Arthur and the island 
every Wednesday, Friday and Sunday. 
The boat is nice and clean and the ser- 
vice is good in every respect. The cap- 
tain and officers are men who know their 
business thoroughly and are well posted 
on the best points for fishing, shooting, 
etc. The scenery all along the north 
shore is fine, with high, rocky cliffs and 
covered with pine forest. 

The boat that leaves Wednesday 
morning sails all day along this beauti- 
ful shore, stopping at Two Harbors and 
other small but interesting places, at 
some running up to the dock, but more 
often the people from shore row out to 
meet the steamer. Grand Marias is 
reached about 8 p.m. This is one of 
the larger places and a fine place for 
trout fishing. Port Arthur was reached 
about 6 a.m. This place is in Canada 
and is the starting point for the famous 
Nepigon River and trout fishing. It is, 
in many respects, like an old English 
place, with pretty gardens around the 
houses, while looking out the harbor, 
over the lake, the view is very fine. The 
island called “The Sleeping Giant,” 
which is some 1,500 feet above the lake, 
looms up above the rest and makes a fine 
background. We leave Port Arthur 
about 8 a. m.,and reach the island about 
noon. The trip over is fine, as we pass 
numerous islands, some a bare rock, oth- 
ers covered to the water’s edge with pine 
forest. As we approach the island, all 
that can be seen is the heavily wooded 
shores, but the captain blows the whistle 
three times, the boat makes a short turn 
and we are in a bea utiful river-like chan- 
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nel formed by a long island lying off 
from the main one. Here we find some 
fishermen out in a boat to meet us. We 
take aboard their catch of fish, give 
them their supplies and mail—for the 
America is a mail boat as well—and pro- 
ceed down the channel to the south side 
of the island. Here we make another 
stop at a typical fishermen’s camp for 
more fish, then to Tobin’s Landing— 
the most picturesque place on the isl- 
and. The next stop is at Rock Harbor. 
The steamer runs to the small dock and 
the water is so clear you can see the 
rocky bottom perfectly. This place is 
fast becoming a summer resort—being 
controlled by the Isle Royale Outing 
Association. The cottages are well 
filled during the season, while delightful 
excursions are made in the steam launch 
Atlantis, owned by Mr. Neutson, man- 
ager of the association. We then wend 
our way between beautiful islands to 
other fishing camps, out past a light- 
house into the more open lake and on 
to Washington Harbor — the largest 
place on the island and as we approach 
it with the rays of the setting sun over 
the pine-clad hills the effect is indeed 
beautiful. Here is a small hotel and 
quite a hamlet, which is destined to be- 
come the most popular place on the isl- 
and. The fishing is said to be fine, both 
aor brook and lake trout, and, to judge 
from the large lake trout, with flesh as 
red as salmon, which the fishermen put 
aboard at various places, there can be 
little doubt but one can have all the 
sport he wants in that line. At one 
stop a fisherman sent aboard a fine 3- 
pound brook trout, “for the captain’s 
supper” he said, and the captain sent 
him a watermelon in return. 

The sight of all this fishing made me 
long for my rod and time to use it; but 
this was a short trip, and to see what 
the country was like. Next time I will 


go well prepared. Washington Harbor 
is the last stop on the island, and we 
again head for the north shore and Du- 
luth. The sun goes down in a glow of 
red and the moon comes up over the 
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water to take its place, while we sit on 
the upper deck in the lee of the pilot 
house and watch the beauties of the 
night. One needs plenty of warm cloth- 
ing, for the breezes of Lake Superior are 
always cool, and a flannel shirt and 
good sweater are a great comfort if you 
wish to remain on deck, which is, of 
course, the real fun. 

The steady throb of the engine speeds 
us on, and at last that sleepy feeling can 
no more be resisted, so we turn in. The 


“pipe dream,” I have assumed the pos- 
session of sufficient nerve to undertake 
the chronicling of a recent experience of 
mine, which some doubting Thomases 
may be cruel enough to term “ fishy.” 
To begin. I have just returned from 
a trip to the Pacific Coast, and, while 
spending a few days at Santa Catalina 
Island, I was invited to become a mem- 


‘ber of a cosmopolitan crowd which was 


to wage war on-the finny tribe of the old 
Pacific on the following day. With all 











Along the North Shore of Lake Superior. 
Typical Fishermen's Camp, Isle Royale. 





Tobin's Landing. 
Fishermen's Shanties. Isle Royale. 





next morning finds us at Two Harbors, 

famous for its ore docks, and from there 

the run to Duluth is short, and our trip 

is over. FRANK H. Forp. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FISHING AT SANTA CATALINA. 





Realizing the danger one courts in 
having his reputation for truth and ve- 
racity tarnished by reciting any tale that 
might have a shadow of semblance to a 


the graciousness that becomes a modern 
Izaak Walton, I accepted the invitation. 
Now, the tuna (known in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea as the “tunny”’) was chosen 
to be our special victim. Accordingly, 
a quantity of flying fish (the tuna’s favor- 
ite diet) was procured. Boats and guides 
were also arranged for, and then with ea- 
gerness we awaited the coming of the 
day of battle. Shortly after sunrise the 
next morning our frail man-o’- war glided 
out over the waters of Avalon Bay, car- 
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rying fishermen with as much determina- 
tion in their eyes as though they were 
all so many Deweys—Manilla bent. Be- 
ing amateurs at ocean fishing, we knew 
no fear and were confident of success. 
Then, too, we had an experienced guide 
—and it is well we did. 

After having rowed out until about 
three miles from shore, we cast anchor. 
The guide then proceeded to fasten an 
empty corked jug to the upper end of 
the anchor rope. In explanation, he told 
us this was to serve as a buoy; for, once 
we succeeded in hooking a fish, there 
would be no time to weigh anchor and 
we would only have to throw the jug 
overboard to put our boat in running or- 
der. He said that our victim would 
probably weigh as much as 200 lbs. and 
that that meant being towed for 3 or 4 
miles and at no snail pace, either. Now, 
I had only been used to fishing in small 
inland streams, where a “pounder” is 
considered a lucky catch, and was all un- 
prepared for such news as this. Never- 
theless, I looked wise—which is proba- 
bly human nature inherited from Judas 
—and calmly awaited results. 

The first act in our courtship was to 
cast lines, which we did; then we fished 
and fished and fished. To show the pa- 
tience of Job was certainly trying and 
I must admit that I silently wished I was 
trying my luck in some swift-running 
mountain stream where even a small 
trout might periodically reward my ef- 
forts. At last, however, there was the 
Swish! of a line in the water and pres- 
ently our boat quivered. The guide said 
we had a fish, and the jug-buoy was 
thrown overboard. Then there was a 
hard pull at the line and our boat started 
—backwards. The guide now became 
in reality captain, and the commands he 
commenced giving were delivered in a 
very uncourteous tone of voice—of 
course, unintentionally. It was a con- 
glomeration of Keep yer seats! Let ’er 
go! etc, that he uttered. As to letting 
the fish go, of course, we did—because 
we could not well prevent it. While the 
speed at which we were going would 
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hardly be likened to greased lightning 
by other than an extremist, I might have 
been vain enough, had we been along- 
side Sir Thomas’s yacht, to wager that 
we could show him our wake before our 
unselected goal was reached. Now and 
then, however, our fish would balk, and, 
on starting again, would invariably 
choose a different direction. This was 
unpleasant—especially so to me, as I sat 
in the stern of the boat, and now had my 
back to the direction in which we were 
moving; to add to the awkwardness of 
my position, the two men who were ma- 
nipulating the line sat in the bottom of 
the boat in front of me, and when a 
change of course was made the line 
would draw tightly against my body. It 
was during one of these sudden devia- 
tions that I was thrown dard from my 
seat into the water. Under I went—to 
find myself, when I rose, in the wake of 
the rapidly moving boat. Now, one’s 
mind works quickly in such cases, and I 
made desperate efforts to overtake the 
boat by swimming. I did my best, but 
in a few minutes plainly saw that I could 
not make it. On I went, however—only 
to soon realize that from such exertion I 
would soon be worn out. What was I 
to do? There was not a boat in sight, 
gave the one which was being towed far 
from me by the fish. As I am reciting 
fact and not fiction, I shall not attempt 
to hold the reader in undue suspense. 
For nearly an hour I paddled around in 
the water, just enough to keep my head 
above the surface—expecting every min- 
ute to be compelled to give up or disap- 
pear a la Jonah, ere I had cause to grow 
hopeful. As my head bobbed to the top 
of a wave, I discovered that our boat was 
heading my way, and in a few minutes 
more they had dragged me—gaff and all 
—aboard, and right thankful I was, I as- 
sure you. They had captured the fish 


without other mishap, and at port it 
tipped the scales at 176 lbs. 
Hepler, Kansas, CHAR es A. BYERS. 
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PRIZE FISHING CONTEST. 





Nov. 1 closed the open season for fish- 
ing in lowa. As has been before stated 
in these columns, weather and water con- 
ditions have been very erratic the past 
summer. However, the last 10 days of 
October came near to the point of re- 
deeming the many failures experienced. 
Our local contest as to the largest pike 
taken during the season waxed warm 
toward the finish. Charlie Lindaman 
carried off the honors with a 10-lb. 3-0z. 
wall-eyed pike, caught near the mill dam 
Oct. 26. Almost the exact mate of this 
fish was taken near the same place by 
Charlie Simmonds; it weighed 10 lbs. 
flat. The accompanying photo is of the 
latter fish. The respective length of these 
fish was 28 and 29 in., with a girth of 15 
and 16in. A few ounces more than a 
pound of roe was contained in each. 
The third best catch weighed 9% lbs. 
These fish are royal fellows for this State, 
and at no other place (unless it be the 
Okoboji lakes) can such weights be sur- 
passed. There have been more and larger 
pickerel caught hereabouts this fall than 
in many years previous. The writer 
knows of g fish of this species being ta- 
ken weighing from 8to1olbs. Master 
Smoldt (a lad of 12) caught 4 of this 
number. Chubs were the favorite bait 
used for most of the catches. 

VANE SIMMONDS. 


WHEN SIR RANA REIGNS. 








If the writer were to name his favor- 
ite bait in capturing large-mouth black 
bass, wall-eyed pike, pickerel or other 
game fish frequenting the waters of Iowa 
and adjacent States, it would be the 
meadow-frog. To be sure, the little fel- 
low’s reign is short—attaining the prop- 
er size for allurement from the middle 
of July and lasting well into September, 
according to the season. A hard frost 
has a tendency to take the activity out 
of those nimble legs, and a dumpish frog 
is little better than no bait at all. 

Iowa has several lakes in its western 


portion, and, as these bodies of water are 
plentifully stocked with the aforesaid 
fish, frogs are in large demand among 
the summer tourists who fish these lakes 
yearly. Parties are kept busy catching 











AN IOWA PRODUCT.—Ten pounds flat, 
Photo by Ngep TownsEnp. 





bait in the sloughs nearby, and, in con- 
sequence, many fine fish are taken. 

Casting with a frog is a science by 
itself. In the rushes and the lily pads, 
the bass and pickerel usually lie within 
10 ft. of the outer edge, and your frog 
dropped in the water near these plants 
is readily seen by the fish, when, if it is 
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in the right mood, it will be on hand to 
nab Sir Rana. The writer has fished 
Spirit Lake and the Okobojis and caught 
many nice “green” (large-mouth) bass. 
At one time I was casting from boat 
with a frog as bait: About 60 ft. away, 
and somewhat under the branches of a 
tree, was a large brush heap, the top of 
which protruded from the water. I had 
already taken 6 2-pounders (and you 
couldn’t tell one from the other), when 
an over-cast was made and the bait 
alighted foul, the line falling over a twig. 
The frog was left dangling in mid-air, a 
foot from the surface, when a bass left 
the water and “nailed” it. I nearly fell 
out of the boat at such a spectacle. For- 




















THE MARSH FROG. 





tunately the fish’s weight carried the line 
to freedom and the result was I soon 
had my 7th bass—a 31%4-pounder. On 
two different occasions I have disturbed 
bass, and their sudden leap of alarm has 
landed them squarely into the boat, but 
this fish’s methods stumped me. In riv- 
er fishing (and probably lake too, though 
I never tried it) an excellent lure for bass 
is to bait a spoon hook with a medium- 
sized frog, and troll, circling the deeper 
water in the bays, out from their feeding 
places. It is presumed the double at- 
traction makes the fish “think” the frog 
is in pursuit of a dainty morsel, and 
they, in turn, “fall in line.” Whether or 
not, it is a fact that the combination will 
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catch more than either when used alone. 
The meadow pickerel—the one game 
fish of our youth—always has and al- 
ways will (if he really still exists) dote 
on the little green and speckled fellows 
that haunt his domain, even from the 
time of the pollywog stage. Likewise 
the larger pickerel and muscallonge of 
river and lake are not averse to the 
frog as food. 

There is no better bait for wall-eyed 
pike than the frog. When no other at- 
traction will lure them from the cool 
depths, a froggie—doing all kinds of ac- 
robatic stunts to release himself from the 
hook—will fetch them forthwith. While 
fishing near the mill dam at Floyd a few 
years ago, chub minnows were tried in 
the deep waters thereabouts. Evidently, 
this usually attractive bait was not to the 
pikes’ liking; so, after a thorough test, 
one of the party skirted along the banks 
above the dam and managed to catch a 
half-dozen frogs. All hands baited up, 
and, suitably weighting the line, the frog 
was let down to bottom where the water 
was 18 to 20 ft.deep. An almost instan- 
taneous response was the result. Ina 
half hour we three fishermen had 8 pike 
to our credit, averaging 4 lbs. 

The pike, being a night feeder, leaves 

the deep water as evening approaches. 
Being aware of this habit, the anglers 
sskitter their frog on the surface of the 
stream, and at that time, and no other, 
will the pike rise to an attraction. It 
sometimes happens that nothing in the 
way of baits will induce fish to bite, and 
especially is this so of the pike. Any 
amount of seducive efforts all meet with 
flat failures. Along about this time one’s 
hook may become snagged on a rock or 
sunken log. While in the process of 
backing the boat, to release the hook, a 
pike will snatch the frog and forthwith 
mope, with bait, spoonhook and all. This 
manceuvre on the fish’s part forces the 
angler to wonder if there is anything new 
under the sun the pike would not at- 
tempt. 

The frog has many enemies, and, no 
doubt, has many thrilling experiences be- 














FISH AND FISHING. 


fore reaching maturity. The bittern and 
blue heron will stand for hours, if not dis- 
turbed, and feed off the schools of polly- 
wogs as they pass. The young frogs 
are frequently slated to go the same way. 
Often, while netting frogs along a marsh 
or slough, many striped or garter snakes 
are encountered. These snakes will 
catch and devour a frog twice their di- 
ameter—and the snake knows where to 
find his quarry, too. It is usually in the 
nearest patch of smartweed, where Sir 
Rana has taken up his abode and is ly- 
ing in wait for the unwary grasshopper 
—his favorite diet. Just previous to 
freezing up for the winter, the frog buries 
himself in the muddy bottom of his sum- 
mer home and takes a protracted sleep. 
With the first breath of spring he is again 
on deck, his cheering croak reminding 
the angler of the fine sport to follow. 
VANE SIMMONDS. 


A CAPITAL FISHING EXHIBIT. 








Between this and the 28th of Novem- 
ber every angler hereabouts should make 
it a point to take himself and family to 
the Sportsman’s Show at the Coliseum, 
Chicago. At the south end of the build- 
ing is a fine exhibit of live fish of many 
varieties—easily discernible as they swim 
back and forth in their watery homes. 
As you circle the north end, don’t fail to 
see the Grand Trunk Railway’s superb 
collection of mounted fish—the work of 
“Nash of Maine.” In particular notice 
the four panels, showing a 2-pound brook 
trout on the rise, the strike, the desperate 
dash for freedom, and the incoming or 
end of the struggle. Besides the trout, 
there are smallmouth bass, land-locked 
salmon and two giant muscallonge weigh- 
ing at the least calculation 50 lbs. apiece. 
Over in the big booths of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway there is also much to in- 
terest the angler and wild woods lover— 
not the least of which is the fine collec- 
tion of photographs showing the best 
camping and fishing territory in British 
Columbia, in Alberta, and nearer home 
in the Nepigon and Missisaga districts of 
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Ontario. In Lake Minnesinaqua—whose _ 
sinuous length is shown for many miles 
— is a species of pickerel, very abundant, 
having a black back and pink flesh of a 
most toothsome flavor. “They will run 
about 5 lbs. each,” said Mr. Louis Arm- 
strong, the railway’s talented representa- 
tive, “and I can assure you, Sports Afield, 
they’re fighters and game to the last 
gasp. One of them—a 6 pounder— 
broke a favorite greenheart salmon rod 
for me. I was bait casting with a small 
spoon at the time and he took me by 
surprise.” Then (pointing to some water 
route photographs): “Many of your best 
sportsmen are coming up our way every 
summer—taking canoe trips of 150 and 
200 miles—and we are not only glad to 
see them, but have, without exaggeration, 
the choicest canoeing paradise, if one 
may so speak, in the world.” 





“ HERE in England, Winter is a con- 
ventional term. One postulates that 
winter sets in when trout fishing goes 
out, and lasts until the violet, the prim- 
rose, the lambkin and the trout come. 
again. But the winter of non-anglers’ 
discontent is glorious summer to many 
fishermen; for throughout October, No- 
vember, and December the grayling rise 
freely during the sunny hours of noon- 
tide. And there are days at the Christ- 
mas season when pike, perch, roach, chub 
and dace are not only to be caught in 
the very pink of condition, but respond 
to the angler’s lures more stoutly than 
at any other time. The riverside now 
harbors neither butterflies nor bats. The 
latter have long disappeared, sleeping in 
some sheltered corner of the woods. The 
kingfisher and the coot are still there; 
the heron fishes in the pool; the otter 
still takes his nocturnal repast. But the 
sights and sounds of summer are mainly 
absent: human butterflies no longer boat 
upon the stream, to disturb the truly 
sporting angler, who neglects not to 
prosecute his craft throughout those hy- 
emal months when most fish are most 
avid, ‘catchable’ and sport-producing.” 
—The London Shooting Times. 





The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his ipanion and foll 
ural desire to be useful to him. 





him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








THE BOSTON TERRIER. 





This breed, as its name implies, is 
strictly an American production—the 
breed originating about 1870. As soon 
as the strain was recognized as a distinct 
breed, it was known as the “Boston 
bull” and continued to be known by that 
name until 1890 or thereabouts, at which 
time the name was changed to Boston 
terrier. Robert C. Hooper of Boston 
was the originator of the breed. He 
owned a dog (a cross between an English 
bull and an English terrier) called Judge. 
From a mating of this dog with Gyp 
came Wells’ Eph. From Wells’ Eph 
have descended practically all of the 
Boston terriers of today and these have 
all come through Eph’s two sons, 
Barnard’s Tom and Atkinson’s Toby. 
Tom was the first of the breed to have 
the now much coveted screw tail—the 
tails of the Boston terriers of today vary- 
ing from the long straight tail, down 
through the different stages of the kinked 
tail, to the short screw tail and even, in 
some cases, to no tail at all. You may 
take the pedigree of most any Boston ter- 
rier and the chances are that it can be 
traced back to Hooper’s Judge at least 
once, if not many times. To illustrate 
this, take for example a dog by |’ Aiglon 


ex Wyocena: he is by Humble out of 
Fan Tan; she is by Connoisseur Jr. out 
of Lil. Through Humble, Fan Tan and 
Connoisseur Jr. you may trace back to 
Hooper’s Judge 12 times, besides trac- 
ing back to such dogs as Nolan’s Mollie, 
Hall’s Max, Goode’s Ned, McMullen’s 
Boxer and McMullen’s Bess, and all of 
these probably descended from Hooper’s 
Judge. Through Lil you trace to Tom 
Sayers twice, and when you strike Tom 
S. you can go no further. Nothing was 
known of his pedigree, but his name ap- 


pears on more pedigrees of registered 


Boston terriers than any other name. He 
was undoubtedly the best in his time. In 
all probability he also was a descendant 
of Hooper’s Judge. In the pedigree 
above referred to, Judge comes in once 
in the 6th and 7th generations, 4 times 
in the 8th, 3 times in the oth, twice in 
the roth and once in the 11th. It would 
probably be about the same with the ped- 
igree of any other well-bred Boston 
terrier. 

In early times there was much in- 
breeding. It is not uncommon to find 
on a pedigree the same name 2 or 3 
times in as many generations. Take the 
pedigree of Honey (46,031). Tom Say- 
ers’ name appears 3 times in the 3d gen- 
eration. It is very common to find his 
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name twice in the 3d generation. The 
same thing might be said about many 
other noted dogs of that earlier day, but 
not to so great an extent. In later years 
this inbreeding has not been carried on 
to any great extent. So the Boston ter- 
riers are practically all related, though 
they differ as materially in build, gen- 
eral makeup and disposition as they do 
in tail qualities. In the same litter you 
are apt to get long, straight tails and 
short screw tails, even mouths and un- 
dershot jaws, pure whites and solid brin- 
dles, short broad muzzles and snipy muz- 
zles, cobby bodies (leaning toward the 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 
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at the lack of uniformity. For this rea- 
son you cannot always say that such and 
such a dog is a perfect specimen, no mat- 
ter how much he appeals to your sense 
of canine beauty ; the judge at the bench 
show might consider him just the re- 
verse. 

“What is the dog good for?” is a 
question that is often asked. He is an 
ideal house dog and companion. He 
likes to have the baby pull his ears and 
tail and you need not be afraid of his 
snapping at her; he may kiss her, how- 
ever. If you want a companion, you 
want a Boston terrier. If you want a 








THE TYPICAL BOSTON TERRIER, CHIEF OSHKOSH (71,716). 





English bull type) and the slender body 
of the true terrier type. 

The original Boston terrier was a larg- 
er, coarser dog than the Boston of today. 
There seems to be no well-defined stand- 
ard, as we have prize-winners today (and 
even champions) varying in build from 
the terrier type toward the type of the 
English bull. Some champions are un- 
dershot, although the Boston terrier is 
supposed to have an even mouth. If you 
were to take photographs of all the 
champion Boston terriers alive today and 
compare them, you would be surprised 





hunting dog, you don’t. If you have a 
Boston terrier in the house, you won't 
need to lock the doors at night: not that 
he would tackle the intruder—the in- 
truder would not come. Personally, I 
don’t consider them much brighter than 
other dogs; they only look brighter. 
You can teach them practically anything, 
and so you can a dog of most any other 
breed. The yellow mongrels of our 
streets are no fools. But if you are go- 
ing to keep a dog, keep a good one— 
one that you will be proud of. Don’t 
you suppose that I get lots of satisfacton 
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in pointing to Chief Oshkosh and saying 
“Yes, that’s my dog?” 

Oshkosh, Wis. Ep M. Hooper. 


—_ 





THE Sportsman’s Show, now in pro- 
gress at the Coliseum, Chicago, contains, 
among other features of interest to dog- 
men, a fine sledge team of Esquimo dogs, 
brought from Alaska by the genial Dick 
Craine who will tell inquirers all about 
these animals’ traits—some of which are 
singularly odd. Mr. Craine claims that 
the relationship between them and their 
cousin the wolf is a close one; which re- 
minds us that the Craine exhibit also 
possesses a very much alive specimen 
of the Arctic wolf standing some 32 
inches high at the shoulder and looking 
abundantly able to take care of himself 
in the hunting field. In fact, all mem- 
bers of the outdoor and doggy guilds 
should make it a point to see the hun- 
dred and one natural history ‘‘items” 
contributing to form one of the most 
interesting wild nature exhibits of the 
year. 





THE CULPRIT WHO WAS PARDONED. 





He was a lost dog—the picture of 
loneliness and despair. Crouched on 
the little sandy spit where his master’s 
boat lay beached that morning, his 
mournful voice arose in that long-drawn, 
quavering cry, which, ever since first 
there were dogs to howl and men to 
hearken, has chilled the timid and super- 
stitious heart. And this was not the 
modified outburst of canine music in- 
spired by the sight of a full moon or the 
prompting call of a currish neighbor. It 
told of utter hopelessness—the heart- 
breaking knowledge of desertion—the 
fleeting of all that was bright and beau- 
tiful in life, and by a route that a dog’s 
feet might not travel. Somewhere on 
the broad river a skiff was speeding to- 
ward its destination and his rightful 
place was in its stern, sitting bolt up- 
right by the rubber boots and the car- 
tridge box, or lying with his forefeet and 
muzzle on the heap of freshly killed 


a 
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game. Somewhere the master he had 
loved so well was rowing leisurely, with 
an occasional over-the-shoulder glance 
for ducks ahead—or maybe the game 
had been sighted and the boat was 
swinging around and that big double- 
barrel coming to the shoulder. And 
poor old Carlo was not there to watch 
the shot with eager eyes—to shiver and 
whine in jubilant anticipation—to feel the 
swash and ripple of tiny waves against 
his shaggy-coated sides as he raced with 
the boat to retrieve the fallen game. 
This was his punishment for a moment’s 
disobedience. The drop of hound’s 
blood in his veins had boiled that morn- 
ing when a deer broke cover on the hill 
slope; but was he to blame that he was 
a mongrel and not all water spaniel? 
Oh, but it had been a lovely race! Up 
hill and down, straining every muscle, 
and gaining—yes, at one time he was 
actually a/most within nipping distance 
of those fleet hoofs; then came that tan- 
gle of briars and vines and—well, a wa- 
ter spaniel’s nose was never intended for 
trailing ! 

It was all his own fault. Master 
could not be blamed for being angry; 
but why didn’t he fulfill his favorite 
threat of “knocking the spots out of 
ye?” Such punishment might be pain- 
ful, but nothing like this! One thing 
was certain, he would never come back. 
When he once decided upon a thing, it 
was settled for good and all. Hours 
and hours ago that criminal chase had 
ended. Hours and hours a repentant 
wretch had lain at the water’s edge wait- 
ing for the impossible to happen; and 
now night was coming, and after it there 
would be other days and other nights, 
but no Master. Oh, what a pitiful, piti- 
ful fate! 

Say! wasn’t that the splash of an oar 
beyond the river’s bend? It’s never 
Master—no such luck. Ah! there 
comes the boat into sight, cutting square- 
ly across the setting sun. A human eye 


would have been blinded by the glare, 
but Carlo saw and new at the first 
Small blame to him though he 


glance. 
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Uniformly Successful. 


For Indoor and Outdoor 
Shooting 
They hold the 
World’s Records. 


At the 1903 Sea Girt Meeting they won First Place in Rifle, Re- 
volver and Pistol Matches. Superior for Game Shooting. Experts 
use Peters Ammunition because they succeed with it. 


Books for Sportsmen Free. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, 
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barks and capers like a crazy dog—even 
when he notes that the skiff is held 
steadily in mid-channel; that the wreath 
of tobacoo smoke curls merrily from the 
pipe held between lips that do not speak ; 
that, in so far as attracting his master’s 
eye is concerned, the barking and caper- 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


together, merge, and then something 
bumps against the craft and there is a 
piteous whine that cuts like a knife to 
the listener’s heart. ‘Gimme hold of 
the scruff of your neck,’”’ comes the stern 
command. “Now, in with you, you 
deer-chasin’ son-of-a-gun! Back thar, 








‘And then a piteous whine is heard, that cuts like a knife to the listener’s heart.”’ 





ing is all for naught. Splash! the sand 
spit is tenantless, now. At an acute an- 
gle with the gleaming wake of the skiff 
sparkles a swift-speeding circle of rip- 
ples surrounding a black and shaggy 
head—the two draw closer and closer 


an’ squat whar you belong—an’ don’t 
you never let this happen ag’in. D’ye 
hear?”’ 
And Carlo wagged his tail in blissful 
contentment. S. D. BarneEs. 
Bald Knob, Arkansas. 
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“TI want a “STEVENS” 
for Xmas’’ is the wish of the boys 
this time of year. Good old Santa Claus, 
up-to-date and XXth-century like, is speeding 
o’er housetops in his ‘“‘Stevens-Duryea’’ automo- 
bile to supply the tremendous demand for the Stev- 
ens Arms. There is nothing more acceptable than one 
of our Arms for a Xmas present. Make a man of your boy 
by giving him a “Stevens”; you will surely not regret it, and 
the boy will appreciate it more than any other gift. We manu- 
facture a complete line of: 


Rifles, from $3.00 to $150.00 
Pistols, from 2.50to 50.00 
Shotguns, from 7.50to 30.00 


Ask your dealer and insist on the “Stevens.” If you cannot obtain 
them, let us know, and we will ship direct, express prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. Don’t fail to send for illustrated catalogue. Itisa 
book of ready reference, indispensable to all shooters and should be 
-—* in the hands of every one interested in this grand sport. Mailed 
% free upon request. 
Are you good at puzzles? We have issued a most interesting 
one, in colors, which will keep you guessing until you solve 
it. Sent anywhere upon receipt of two 2-cent stamps. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Puzzle Department.” 


= J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., © 
y 7 te EA P. O. Box 5680, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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CHARLES 8S. MOODY, M. D. 





In offering the present addition to our 
photograph gallery of favorite sportsman 
writers, we regret that Dr. Moody’s char- 
acteristic modesty stands in the way of 
our giving a satisfactory amount of in- 
ormation of a biographical nature. His 
natural history articles and those telling 
of the sport to be enjoyed in his adopted 
state (Idaho) attest the fluency of his pen 
when the writer is in the mood, but he 
declines to enthuse when the subject is 
himself. 








CHARLES 8S. MOODY, M. D. 





‘I was born,” he tells us, “in that di- 
vision of our Uncle Samuel’s domain 
where people have to be ‘shown.’ The 
time was the ides of December, just when 
the ’60’s were fading into the ’70’s. 
Eleven too short summers and intermin- 
able winters had come and gone when I 
left the parental nest and sought fame 
and fortune in the wide and glorious 
West. Am still seeking it. I have sev- 
eral degrees in the University of Hard 
Knocks, and am 32d degree in the Lodge 


of Hustling—taking my entered appren- 
ticeship about 1880. I love everything 
that the great All Father has created, es- 
pecially the spirit of the wild things. 
Nothing suits me better than to wander 
away from the busy haunts of men and 
commune with Nature in her calmer 
moods. The enclosed likeness will con- 
vey some idea of the personal get-up of 
the subject of this sketch. Please do 
not think of shooting the artist: she did 
her best with the material at hand.” 





CHICAGO'S SPORTSMAN’S SHOW. 





If driven by business details, take a 
few hours’ furlough and visit the Indian 
village, the wild ducks’ lagoon and the 
Banff and Alaska sections at the Col- 
iseum. The Sports Afield Man has just 
spent an enjoyable forenoon in this way 
and is glad on’t. If you go in the fore- 
noon, you'll have opportunity to study it 
all out quietly; but it is in the afternoon 
that the people come in crowds. Then it 
is that the prospectors leave their snug 
log cabin on the edge of the foot-hills 
and are overtaken amid the rocky fast- 
nesses by their skulking red-skin foes. 
Crack! crack! crack! go the rifles, as 
this miniature portrayal of a frontier 
scrimmage comes to a close with the de- 
féat of the Indians. But, seriously, these 
Indians are an interesting lot, there be- 
ing a band of Winnebagoes from north- 
east Nebraska, as well as Sacs and Foxes 
from their reservation near Tama, Iowa. 
If you ask on the floor for Mr. Fuerst 
(whom the Indians have named Chief 
Eagle Eye), he will tell you all about 
them. On a wooded slope you will see 
a number of tepees with an open glade 
nearby, where the various sun and war 
dances are performed with genuine dash 
and vim. There are several fine show- 
ings of Indian curios—those of the two 
Brewster boys from Banff, in the Cana- 
dian National Park, and the Indian Curio 
Company (in charge of White Buffalo), 
and the Craine Alaska exhibit being well 
worthy the sportsman’s attention. 

In the collection of living wild crea- 
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Did You Ever Know 


That Improper Food Often 
Causes the Liquor Habit? 


It’s a great proposition to get rid of a taste for liquor by-changing food. 


Improper food and stimulants like coffee and tea create unnatural appetites. 
The one who eats only proper food is normal in health and therefore normal in 
appetite. ; 


By way of example take the case of a well-known business man of Lowry 
City, Mo., who says: ‘About three years ago my appetite failed me and my 
food disagreed with me. I got weak, nervous and dull and entirely unfit for 
business. Then like a fool I went to taking liquor to stimulate an appetite. 


“‘For a time this worked well and I thought I had found a simple rem- 
edy, but I noticed I had to take more all the time and before long I found 
that I could not get along without the whiskey and I was in a pitiable 
condition. 


“| tried to quit but it seemed impossible, as I needed nourishment 
and my stomach rejected food, and the more whiskey I drank the 
worse I got. I kept fighting this battle for more than two years 
and almost gave up all hope. Then I noticed an article about 
the food GRAPE-NUTS and concluded to give it a trial. 
























“1 found I could eat GRAPE-NUTS with a relish and A 

it was the first food that I found nourishing me in a long Free 

is time. Soon my stomach trouble stopped, my appetite Sample 

. increased and then the craving thirst relaxed until all of 
desire for drink was gone. Delici 

elicious 


“| have used GRAPE-NUTS now for more GRAPE-NUTS 
than a year and I am now entirely strong and ro- $f/ 













if ; 
bust, entirely cured from drink and able to if Food sent 
work hard every day. My gratitude for to 
GRAPE-NUTS is unspeakable, as it any address 





has saved my life and reputation.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. y 


upon request. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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tures we noted 2 fine nylghaus from 
South Africa, a number of white and 
black-tail deer, 2 deer of a diminutive 
Texas species, English fallow deer, some 
Alaska caribou, several deer and 2 fine 
wild turkeys from Arkansas, as well as 
elk, moose, buffalo, bear, wolves, and the 
smaller ‘“‘varmints”—to say nothing of 
the wild swans, Canada honkers, wood 
duck, teal and mallards, disporting them- 
selves in the waters of a nearby pond. 
Trainer Barnes has a pair of bull elk that, 
at the word, run up an incline and out 
onto a long platform, whence they make 
a daring leap, headlong into a tank of 
water—a leap of some 30 ft.; and every 
afternoon and evening the Seventh Reg- 
iment Band plays a really good musical 
medley of popular airs. 

Roach & Hirth, Chicago’s popular 
new gun-store in Monroe street, have a 
fine exhibit—one booth being given up 
entirely to guns, fishing tackle and gener- 
al sporting equipment, while the other is 
devoted to showing the varied products 
of the Victor Sporting Goods Co., such 
as baseball, football, gymnasium and 
fencing goods. Carl Walter, a Chicago 
taxidermist, has a first-class exhibit, ev- 
ery piece of work shown being along or- 
iginal lines; step inside his parlor and 
admire the great steer’s head from the 
Pampas of Argentina and other interest-* 
ing trophies of the chase. Near him is 
the attractive exhibit of the America 
Company, where Miss Ethel Jackson is 
busily occupied in giving away reading 
matter and explaining the good points of 
the America take-down reel—deservedly 
a great favorite with Western anglers. 
Adjoining the America Reel booth a 
very workmanlike canvas boat is noted. 
’Tis an easy paddling 12-footer, built by 
the Life-saving Canvas Boat Co. of Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., with Mr. Shutt of the 
home office in charge. Nearby A. M. 
Rothschild & Co. have an exhibit of 
Cleveland automobiles. The Gas Engine 
and Power ‘Co. and the Chas. Seabury 
Co. jointly exhibit a beautiful 35-ft., 10- 
horse power naptha launch; while B. N. 
Morris of Maine shows a strong yet dain- 





AFIELD. 


ty cedar canoe that gets its fair share of 
Ahs! and Ohs! from an admiring public. 
The Truscott Boat Co. of St. Joseph, 
Mich., shows a handsome line of 
launches, rowboats and marine motors 
—adding a picturesque, sailor-like note 
to the assembly of trade exhibits. 

While the “general interest” features 
of the show are most varied and inter- 
esting, the trade as a whole either did 
not take hold with the vigor of former 
years or else were not canvassed in suffi- 
cient time to admit of their doing their 
best. We had hoped to see such leaders 
as the Marlin people, the Stevens Arms 
Co., the U. M. C. and Peters Cartridge 
Companies, the W. L. Marble specialties 
and the Parker, Ithaca, L. C. Smith and 
other reliable fire-arms all occupying 
separate booths of their own, but in this 
we were doomed to disappointment. 
Manager Cowdrey and Secretary Millar 
of the show’s executive staff have worked 
like beavers to give an exhibit of varied 
interest, and that the public has not been 
slow in recognizing this fact is attested 
by the steadily increasing attendance. 





Rev. VALENTINE G. McMurry, who 
for the past six years has been stationed 
as a missionary in India, with headquar- 
ters at Yeotmal, in Berar, made us a de- 
lightful visit last week. Mr. McMurry 
is Wisconsin bred and was returning to 
that State for a home visit. Most inter- 
esting is it to hear him talk of India, its 
people, their habits and the big game an- 
imals found there. Among other things, 
Mr. McMurry spoke warmly of the 
good work done by the Marlin rifle, and 
made a very quiet, yet convincing, argu- 
ment to prove it the big-game gun par 
excellence. 





On May 20 last, S. M. Van Allen of 
Jamaica, N. Y., broke 995 out of 1,000 
flying targets, shooting the famous U. M. 
C. .22 short smokeless cartridge. This is 
the world’s record and it probably will be 
a long time before it is bettered. He shot 
from 30 feet and made his score in I 
hour and 35 minutes. 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 

















; IS KNOWN AND WORN | 
Every Pair Warranted ' " . 
ed ~ Name Is 
stamped on eve 
ong 7 y) iP SINGLE BARREL 
CUSHION is 
BUTTON The high grade single gun. 
CLASP or Cee aden ae Ae ook eee 
Lies flat to the leg—never eptemneie oad semennae oa ceatepaaanei 6.3: 
Slips. Tears nor Unfastens vopltustrated Catalogue tells about our complete line— 
3 5 
ALWAYS EASY Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
Sr oe Stk, GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Dept. S. A., Worcester, Mass. 
2ée. tor Cotton, Boston, Mess., U. S. A. Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 
- REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 

















Look for 
Webber’s name 
in collar band. 


Guaranteed all wool, 
seamless, elastic, close 
fitting, bind nowhere, 
warm, comfortable and 
convenient. Designed 
especially for duck 
shooters, trap shoot- 


gay ers, etc., but suitable “ie Hann it 
= HAND KNry for all outdoor pur- "Swe 
JACKETS poses, if warmth and nu 
other qualities are a = 
Webber’s Hand-Knit Hunting Jacket, Consideration, Dead 
Medium heavy weight,each . . . . $4.00 Stassand oxford gray, Webber’s Hand-Knit Sweater, No. 9458. 
ae ee Webber’s Hand-Knit Alaska Jacket. ™°** suitable colors. Made of best 6-ply worsted yarn, triple 
Made with strap across throat, lined rib collar, lined pockets. 
> — and extra heavy, each ° 00 Price, each 


Scarlet for Deer Hunting. Order Now. 


If your dealer does not handle them send me the price and I will send you a jacket, express prepaid, and if not 
satisfactory, return the jacket and I will return your money. 


GEO. F. WEBBER MASTATION A DETROIT, MICH. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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Bridget’s mince pies are delicious; 
My mother’s mince pies are fine; 

But Aunt Minnie’s pies are a thing apart— 
My Aunt Minnie’s pies are divine! 


Smell them! why, say, did you ever" 

Smell violete and new mown hay? 
Some folks think they are fragrant 

But open Aunt’s oven door—S-a-a-y !! 


Your mouth at sight of them waters, 
While you think of the foys within 

Those brown crusts, crisp and tempting, 
And you’re all in haste to begin. 


Do you know how your sweetheart’s kisses 
Taste on a moonlight night; 

Or cream and rich yellow peaches, 
Banked up with sugar white? 








Tarkey with oyster dressing, 
Plump little quail on toast, 
A cup of steaming Mocha, 
Or a slice from a rare done roast? 





Did you ever feel your nerves quiver 
At the voice of the old violins, 

In the opening bars of a dreamy waltz 
Just as the dance begins? 


Were you ever in some one’s garden 
When the lilacs were all in bloom 

With their incense all around you 
And you félt that life was a boon? 


Mix all these pleasures together, 
Sit still and close your eyes. 

You are having a glimpse of Heaven— 
You have tasted Aunt Minnie’s pies! 


> 


THE ITHACA’S NEW CATALOGUE. 








One of the most beautiful catalogues we have 
ever seen is just to hand from the factory of the 
Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N.Y. Not only is it an 
excellent sample of the engraver’s and printer’s 
art; but a special word of praise is due the com- 
piler for the ease with which the differing grades 
of the double-barrel shotgun (both hammer and 
hammerless), their attributes, etc., can be prompt- 
ly understood even by the busiest sportsman. 
The list prices of the Ithaca range all the way 
froma $29.00 up to as high as $300, and they par- 
ticularly invite correspondence from sportsmen 
who have never regularly shot their make of gun. 
Every part of the new Ithaca, from firing pin to 
automatic ejector, is clearly illustrated in this 
catalogue, and a well prepared table of loads for 
all the standard makes of powder completes a 
catalogue that will please every shooting man at 
first sight. 

ee eee 
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AT the recent Individual Rifle Championship 
match for Greater New York Dr. W. G. Hudson 
was the winner—breaking the 50 and 100 shot 
records, his score being 1,154 and 2,301 respect- 
ively. He used the Stevens-Pope barrel, .32- 


calibre—Mr. Kelley (who was second) using a’ 


Stevens-Pope and Fred C. Ross (third) using a 
regular Stevens .32-40. In rifle contests, much 


of the most wonderful shooting during the past - 


two years has been done with either a Stevens or 
a Stevens- Pope. 
* 


* * 

Cou. J. T. ANTHONY, a well-known Southern 
sporteman, at Bristol, Tenn., Oct. 6, broke 159 
out of 170 targets, using U. M.C. shells. Again, 
at Prairie Grove, Iowa, O. N. Ford, an amateur 
broke 418 out of 445 flying targets—shooting U. 
M. C. factory-loaded Nitro Club shells. 
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The Garrison 


Shotgun Rod 
| and Cleaner 


saves Time, Temper and Profan- 

ity. Complete in itself. “No loose 

parts to be added or taken off. 

Slight pressure on the handle 

} causes the cleaner pads to expand 

to fit the bore from shell chamber 

to choke. In three joints. Wood 

rods 75c. and $1.00. Metal rods 
$1.25 and $1.50. 

By mail, prepaid. 





Send for 
Catalogue *”* 


Marble Safety 
Axe Co. 


Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 


Ask your dealer for 
a Garrison Rod. 








It might be 
a new-fangled 
gun — but it is’nt. 


It’s the butt of a 


“BRISTOL” 


STEEL FISHING ROD 


the fore-finger, for BAIT-CASTING— 
so the reel won't work loose—so the 
pressure on the spool can be better con- 
trolled. Our FREE i erp tg 
contains many items interestin: 


men. SEND FOR iT. Adaress: 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


No. 71 Horton Street, 
BRISTOL, CONN. 











| Oriental 
Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other 
make at equal prices. 


Wing Shot, 
Western Sporting, 
Wild Fowl, 
Falcon Ducking 


Are popular brands everywhere 
Use Oriental Powder and insist on 
having your shells loaded with it; 
both black and Smokeless. 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold 
by dealers generally. 





om eee eemenrnseeee 





, ~~ Ba 2 HWA 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED: ; 


Oriental 
Smokeless 


Is now generally considered the 
best Smokeless Powder that has 
ever been offered to sportsmen, 


ORIENTAL 
POWDER MILLS, 


Union Trust Building, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Wells & Nellegar Co., 


Agents, 
Chicago, Ills. 











L ¢ 
Ithaca Guns 


Gross Bolted 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib 
Tapering Gracefully 
tothe Muzzle. , 


Sixteen Grades. 
$19.50 to $300. 
Send for Catalogue. 








Ithaca, New Yerk. 





Ithaca Gun Company, 





The Double Thick 
Nitro Breech. 























THE OLD DIME NOVEL. 


With Original Drawings by Lynn B. Hunt. 


How dear to my heart are the days of my boyhood, 
When memory fondly presents them to view. 
Had I but the skill of an artist, with joy would 
I picture those scenes so familiar to you. 














NY 2 


The Redskins were yelling in horrible chorus. 


The old red brick schoolhouse, the waving grain by it, 
The sweet, dainty schooma’am who taught me 
to spell: 
Aud hidden away, where her eyes could not spy it, 
‘*The Prairie Avenger, or Dare-Devil Nell.” 


The old yellow novel, the paper-bound novel, « 
The Beadle Dime Novel I once loved so well. 








The maidens who scorned us, 


That dog’s-eared old novel I prized as a treasure; 
For there I first learned of Mysterious Dick; 

Who rescued fair maidens, killed Indians for pleasure, 
And cut, for each victim, a notch on a stick. 


The redskins were yelling in horrible chorus 
(While pleasing thrills chased up and down 
my small spine), 
When Dick, the lone horseman, all daubed with 
phos-pho-rus, 
Dashed bold-ly at night through the en-e-my’s 
line. 


The blood-curdling novel, the hair-raising novel, 
What generous measure it gave for a dime! 


O! where are the dew and the freshness of morning, 
And where are the joys of the freckle-faced boy? 
How jaded and dusty the day is whose dawning 
Was gorgeous as sunrise and radiant as joy! 
O! where are the beauties in gingham who 
scorned us— 





—and taught us to spell. 


May, Lucy and Amy, Rebecca and Nell— 
The old country doctor, the preacher who warned us, 
The teacher who kissed us and taught us to 
spell? 


They’re gone with old Beadle, old dime-novel Beadle, 
Dear, dead-and-gone Beadle we once loved so 
well. 
—F. L. Rose in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
sc a ae La 
Dr. T. M. BripGss of Idaho writes that the young 
man whose portrait appears on page 537 is Adair 
Rembert of Texas—an expert shot with a 16-gaugé 
gun. 








—— 
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LOFTIS SYSTEM 


permits any person of honest intentions, 

no matter how far away they may live, to 

open a confidential Charge Account for a 

_Diamond, Watch or other valuable article of 

jewelry, and pay the same in a series of 
easy monthly payments. 


sag Write today for our illus- 
How it 1S Done: trated Catalo and 


e 
from it select any article that you would like to 


wear or own; or, perhaps give to a loved one at 

Christmas. Your selection will at once be sent 

to your home, ed of business or express office 

as you prefer. xamine it with all the care you 

wish ; then, if it is all that you anticipated, and the 

best value that you ever saw for the money, pay one- 

fifth of the price and keep it. ‘The balance you may 

send us in eight equal eo sevments. » ’ 

you decide not to buy, sim- 

On the Other Hand, ply return the article at our 

expense. Whether you buy or not, we pay allexpress and 

other charges—there is no expense to you, neither do you 

assume any risk or obligation whatever. We submit our 

goods on their merits, with absolute confidence that their 

quality, low price and our easy terms will make you a 
pleased customer. 





Weare the largest house in the Diamond \\ 
business. e arealso one of the oldest— 
Est. 1858. Werefer to any bank in America 
—ask your local bank how we stand in the busi- 
ness world. They will refer to their books of 
commercial ratings and tell you that we stand 
very high, and that our representations may be 
acccepted without a question. 


fs iven withev- 
Our Guarantee Certificate fy Dimond 
is the broadest and the strongest ever given by a : 
house of unquestioned responsibility. Our exchange 
system is the most liberal ever devised, for it permits 
you toreturn any Diamond bought of us,and to get the 
full amount paid, in exchange for other goods or a 
larger Diamond. d Sdential 

* is a confidential matter. 
An Account With Us We require no security; 
charge no interest; impose no penalties and create no 
publicity. Our customers use their charge accounts with 
us year after year, finding them a great convenience at 
such times as Christmas, birthdays, anniversaries, etc. 
We have no disagreeable preliminaries or vexatious de- 
lays. Everythingis pleasant, prompt and guaranteed 
to be satisfactory. 


2 will not be complete until you have looked through 
Your Christmas Plans our new Christmas Catalogue, and considered what you 
can do in gift making in conjunction with the LOFTIS SYSTEM. The five dollars 


which you might pay for something cheap and trifling, will make the first 


immediate possession of a beautiful iamond 


ora 


yment on, and put youin 


Fine Watch. ith a very little money, 


you can make ge that are commensurate with, and appropriate to the circumstances—for we re- 


quire but one-' 
UY FOR CASH 


th of the price of any article when we deliver it to you. IF YOU PREFER TO 
we havea proposition to make which is thoroughly characteristic of our 


house. It is nothing less than our written agreement to return all that you pay for a Diamond—less 


ten per cent, at any time within one year. You 


might thus wear a fifty-dollar Diamond for a 


whole year, then send it back to us and get $45, mating the cost of wearing a Diamond, less than 


Write to-day for catalogue. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CoO. 
Diamonds—Watches—Jewelry 
Dept. P-238, 92 to 98 State Street , 


ten cents per week. 
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SPORTS 
SOME VALUABLE POINTERS. 


Does your fish line twist and bother you? Ifso, 
put a small cork from 2 to 3 ft. above the fishing cork, 
and you will have no further trouble. 

Does your dog suck eggs? Don’t kill him—no. 
Go to your druggist; get two doses of ipecac; make a 
small hole in an egg, let out enough of the white so 
you can put in the ipecac and paste a piece of white 
paper over the hole; then place the egg in the nest 
where the dog has been getting them. If the first 
trial fails to cure him the second surely will succeed. 

To cure mange: take 1 spoonful of sulphur and 2 
spoonfuls of pure lard; mix and then thoroughly rub 
in. This mixture will cure mange on a dog or any 
other animal effectively and promptly. 

Hillsboro, Ills A. A. K. SAWYER. 
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In winning the Laflin & Rand Aggregate A special 
prize at the Sea Girt rifle range recently, Dr. W. G. 
Hudson used rifles equipped with barrels made by the 
Remington Arms Co. of Ilion, N. Y., whose long prac- 
tical experience enables them to manufacture guns 
whose work in the hands of experts has added new 
lustre to the name of Remington. 


a *% 


Art the recent Atlanta shoot Harry Hall, of Albany, 
Ga., made high average, breaking 163 out of 175 tar- 
gets. At the Millbrook, (N. Y.) meet, in the 100-tar- 
get race for the Duchess County championship, F. B. 
Stephenson was the only man to break 25 straight. 
Last month, at Mahanoy City, Pa., Neaf Apgar won 
high expert average and Fen Cooper high amateur av- 
erage—both having the warmest sort of competition. 
It is worth while to remember that all of the above 
shooters used Peters factory loaded shells. 


* 
* * 


THE rush is now on for the haunts of big game. 
“Get your gun and journey to the great Maine , 
Woods” is now the watchword of thousands—the 
best route to those happy hunting grounds being via 
the well equipped Boston and Maine Railroad. On 
receipt of request mentioning SporTs AFIELD, D. J. 
Flanders, G. P. A., North Union Station, Boston, 
Mass., will send a beautifully illustrated brochure 
entitled ‘‘Fishing and Hunting’’—giving full infor- 
mation about the game regions of Maine and New 
Brunswick, where abound deer in great numbers and 
that king of the forest, the moose. 


* 
* * 


UNDER the title “Savage Ammunition’’ the Sav- 
age Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., have prepared for free 
distribution a 4-page catalogue describing the various 
sizes, etc., of Savage smokeless powder cartridges. 


* 
* * 


THE recent shoot of the Mountaineer Gun Club of 
Chattanooga was well attended by representative trap 
shots—among the number being W. H. Heer, who 
won high average with a score of 379 out of 400, using 
U. M. C. factory loaded shells. The week following, 
at the Adair (Iowa) meet, Mr. McDowell, an amateur, 
took high average with 92 per cent. shooting U. M. C. 
shells. 





AFIELD. 


Weitrs A. G. Holmes of Green Bay, Wis.: ‘I 
would very much like to read in Sports AFIELD an 
article by one who is versed better than I as to the 
relative merits of the 16 and 20-gauge guns in com- 
parison with the 10 and 12-gauges. A short time ago 


when going up the line I fellin with a travelling rep- ~ 


resentative of one of the large gun firms and he took 
the stand that a small bore gun would outshoot the 
large gun at any distance. Now, while I havea fond- 
ness for the 10 and 12-gauge guns, if the 16 and 20- 
gauge guns are better and harder shooters, I want one 
of them. Can you not get some one to give us a good 
talk on this subject?”’ 


* 
* * 


Hon. A. J. WALSMITH of Sheldon, Iowa, voices his 
sentiments as follows in a letter to the editor: ‘* Pro- 
tect the game and repeal the un-American non-resi- 
dent State license laws.’’ 








Wants, For Sate, Eto. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 





— —A WATER SPANIEL OR RETRIEVER 

puppy . Also would like prices on Scotch rough ter- 

riers and fox terriers. Address F.G. WESTPHAL, Onton- 
agon, Mich. 





OR SALE.—CUMMINS 4-POWER RIFLE TELESCOPE; 

tube 26-32 in. diameter; adjustable cross-hairs; one set 

of mountings to fit barrel slots and a set of Stevens side 

mountings for attachment to barrel with small screws. First 

check for $10.00 secures a bargain. PERRY D. FRAZER, 
5978 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Everything in the Photographic Line. 

Enlarging, copying, photo jewelry, etc. Work 
guaranteed. Prices right. 

IOWA PRESS PHOTO CO., Box 610, Lyons, Iowa. 





Learn to Mount 
Birds and 
Animals, 


Heads, Antlers, 
Tan Furs, etc. 


We teach the art of Taxidermy 
perfectly by mail. The game 
season is open and you will secure some fine trophies. 
They deserve a place in your home or office. Why 
not be your own Taxidermist? We teach the art 
easily and quickly to any one by standard methods. 
Expert instructors; reasonable prices. Endorsed by 
all leading sporting journals and recommended by 
the most eminent taxidermists. Our interesting 
catalogue tells all about it and it’s yours for the ask- 
ing. WRITE FOR ONE TODAY. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
462-472 Bee Building, Omaha, Neb. 
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Patented in United States and Canada. 
Designed to use a small pistol cartridge in a — 
power rifle. Made for all calibre guns, .30-30, . 
.82-40, .82 Special, .303 Savage and British 8 - 
Mauser. Price, 75 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


Supplemental Chamber Co., 


Drain, Oregon. 














Send for Doctor Glover’s Book on Dog Diseases and 
How to Feed. Mailed free to any address by the 
author, H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.S., 1278 Broadway, 
New York City. 





Thoroughbred Boston Terriers. 


For Sale.—Three typical Boston Terrier Puppies (females). 
Whelped September 25, 1908. Sired by my dog, CHIEF 
OSHKOSH (71,716). ED. M. HOOPER, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Deer and Wolf Hounds. 


Norwegian bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat 
hounds, English bloodhounds. American foxhounds. Send 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 
MULLINS’ GALVANIZED STEEL BOATS. 











Fourteen-foot Square Stern Model. Price $30.00, crated F. 0. B. 
Salem. Always ready. Will last a lifetime. No repairs. Air 
chambers. Will notsink. Send for complete iitustrated catalogue. 

W. H. MULLINS, 224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 


Big Game=Mexico 


Bear, Mountain Lion, Jaguar, Deer, 
Wolves, Antelope and Wild Turkey. 





Our outfit is complete. We make your trip a suc- 
cess and one to be remembered. Camp run by 
Americans. Lodge located in the heart of the big 
game haunts. Very reasonable terms. For particu- 
lars, apply to 


Chihuahuita Lodge, 


Colonia Pacheco, Chihuahua, Mexico 


The Strenuous Life | 


of the Hunter, the Fish- 
erman or the Pros- 





















fled en pector is fre- 
day =. quently short- 
received. 


ened by wet 
feet and the 
illness that oft- 
en follows— 

unless he wears the 


PATHFINDER 


A 10-inch high shoe, 
dark tan or black, 
triple extension soles, 
specially water- 
proofed by our new 
process, and thor- 
oughly tested before 

leaving factory, The 


Dryest, Warmest, 





MostComfortable 
e.. and Lightest 
pre- » (thickness considered) 
paid of any sporting 
toany boot made. 
— Send for cata- 
int -. logue contain- 
State ing sample of 
States one and 
escription 
Mexico, of full line of 
our water- 
proofed spe- 
peneey and 
1 rting 


shoes carried te stock. 
POTTER SHOE CO., 


i 18, 20, 22 and 24 Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, o- -” 


Moose-Hide Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Moccasins" 


Gentlemen’ 8 sizes, 6-11.. 



























Children’s (cloth tops), 8-9-10 1.25 


Write for Illustrated Circular 
and Price List of Moccasins and 


Wisconsin Cruising Shoes, 


The Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


The Bradley Shotgun Sight 


Wing Shooting is made 
easy and cert by usin 

gan stent - . 

rap and in greatly 
increased byits use, Right 
and left birds are 

as easily as straight-away 
birds. Price 50 Cents, 


Postpaid. 
Cc. L. BRADLEY, Inventor, CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- 
Gun, you'll make a Bull's Eye by send. 
ing three ac, stamps for the Ideal Hand- 
book “‘P,’’ 126 pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot 
and Bullets. Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 

















New Haven, Conn. 









SPORTS AFIELD. 
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How Many Friends 


HAVE YOU? 


Show them Sports Afield and Get their Subscriptions. 


9. 






















For S1X subscriptions to SporTs AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS No, 100 SINGLE- 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shoot- 


ing on the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we 
will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
fall pistol grip ; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 
2 Ithaca, with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every 
——. and your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most care- 
fal attention. 


A Parker Hammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the ‘“‘Old Reliable’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,”’ 
Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 
Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN— 
Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 120r16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 
stock, checked and engraved ; either at hec or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 
SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at $80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 


A Marlin Take- 
Down Repeating 
Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions. A six- 
shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous Marlin rifle. The bar- 
rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. 
‘* All fall-choked barrels,’ write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘‘are guaranteed to target better than 
325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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The Remington-Lee Sporting Rifle will bag the biggest big game Tt Rer 
ngton No. 6 (take-down model for convenience in transportation) appea to eve 
boy ‘Remington Rifles stand the racket.”” N 11] 1 Catalogu 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


3; BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ILION, N. Y 


Se ass xs UG. $1 98. -? y >: Rae 


Mm will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield" when writing advertisers. 
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er wweatest 
It is easy to quit coffee by changing to en eee 

POSTUM FOOD COFFEE well boiled and tt 

oe SORTER. we The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
Look sharp that cook be New Haven, Conn. 
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POSTUM. There's a reason. S 
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Hazard Smokeless 


At Raleigh, N. C., on Oct. 21, 22 
and 23, 1903, Mr. Walter Huff won 
high general average, with a score 
of 343 out of 355, shooting 


Hazard Smokeless 






































